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Sewage spill toll 


Photo/Watsonville Register-Pajaronian 


An annual ‘solution’ 


The Pajaro still stinks 


AS STEELHEAD TROUT WERE MOVING. UP- 
STREAM TO SPAWN IN THE PAJARO RIVER JAN- 
- UARY 2, A LINE IN WATSONVILLE’S SEWAGE PLANT 
BROKE. THE RESULTING FLOODING OF THE PUMP 
ROOM RESULTED IN SHORTED-OUT PUMPS. 7,000,- 
000 GALLONS OF INDUSTRIAL WASTE AND 6,000,- 
000 GALLONS OF RAW DOMESTIC SEWAGE WAS DIS- 
CHARGED INTO THE RIVER. MOST OF IT’S STILL 


THERE. 
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SSE 
IS ANYBODY DOING ANYTHING ABOUT IT? 
Sa SS SEDANS 


BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 


A four-point program to make 

partial restitution for and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the sewage 
spill and fish kill in Watsonville 
earlier this month was worked 
out in a closed meeting between 
representatives of the City of 
Watsonville and the County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s Office, in Wat- 
sonville Tuesday. 
. The District Attorney’s of- 
fice will await the action of the 
Watsonville City Council on the 
program before pressing ahead 
with possible legal action. 

If the action of the Council 
is positive, no legal steps are 
foreseen. 


e A system of alarms and 
checks at the plant, and 

e The construction of holding 
tanks or similar structures as an 
alternative to dumping 13 mil- 
lion gallons of’ raw sewage in 
the river, as happened this time. 

The meeting was held at the 
District Attorney’s request, but 


took place in the City hall for 
reasons of space. 

The meeting was secret at 
the request of the Watsonville 
City Attorney, Don Haile, who 
said the meeting was “strictly 
legal” and represented matters 
of legal litigation to the City. 

Turned away were this repor- 
ter, two reporters for the Wat- 
sonville Register-Pajaronian, and 
several private citizens from the 
Pajaro Valley Rod and Gun Club. 

Vigorous protests were voiced 
to no avail. 

After the meeting, John Boh- 
rer, the Assistant D.A., said he 
was glad the meeting was pri- 
vate since the discussions were 
not sidetracked by, for example, 


See Page 12 
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Infante resigns from campus rep post: 
McHenry: no new election to be held 


“EXTENUATING FAMILY CIRCUMSTANCES” / UNOFFICIAL GROUP FORMS 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


After less than three months 


in office, Isa Infante has resigned 
as UCSC Student Representa- 
tive. 

Originally, the junior transfer 
from UCR filed for an extended 
leave of absence due to “ex- 
tenuating family circunstances”’, 
Then she, discovered that she 
would not haveto go home to 
stay, but would still have to be 
hone often. 

“I really can’t perform my 
duties here if I have to be going 
home a lot,’ said the former 
student representative. 

Besides relinquishing her du- 
ties for the students, which in- 
cluded attending Regents’meet- 
ings and writing a colum for 
the City on a Hill Press, she 
is dropping one class at UCSC 
and three of her four Universi- 
ty Extension classes at Berke- 
ley. 


AWKWARD 


Chancellor McHenry, when 
questioned at his Wednesday af- 
ternoon press conference, said 
“It’s going to be awkward. I 
regret very much that she didn’t 
see fit to continue. I regard her 
as a remarkably gifted young 
lady.” 

Asked about replacing Miss 
Infante, the Chancellor replied 
that he was not going to replace 
her at all. “Since there is no ma- 
chinery,”’ he said, we will have 
to go without. 


wea 


“If the students want to go 
without a representative, all they 
have to do is do nothing.” 

Chancellor McHenry acknow 
ledged the lack of response in 
the last campus-wide election, in 
which only 11% of the students 
voted. 

Of the “New ICB”’, a com- 
munications group composed of 
representatives from all the col- 
leges, McHenry said, ‘That’s 
fine.” The group is still sche- 
duled to meet next Wednesday 


evening, January 26, though they 
will not now have Isa Infante to 
report on the events of the Ja- 
nuary Regents’ meeting. 


Chancellor McHenry is gloony 
about the prospects of student 
governnent in general. 


“It appears that any central 
student governnent on this cam- 
pus is fated to be pulled apart 
and disrupted,” he said, probab- 
ly referring implicitly to the ill- 
fated Inter-College Board. 


HIGH COURT'S VERDICT 
ON REDISTRICTING 


(HELLO AGAIN, TALCOTT BABY) 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento 


‘News of the California Su- 
preme Court’s remandation. of 
Legislative reapportionnent was 
met in Sacramento on Tuesday 
by a general sigh of relief from 
legislators. But it tankled the 
Reagan administration. 

The Court let stand the Cal- 
ifornia legislature’s plans for US 
Congressional redistricting, sent 
back plans for the redistricting 
of the California legislature, and 
apparently invalidated the pro- 
ceedings of the Reapportionnent 
Conmission, a bipartican 


group of three Republicans and 
two Democrats recently activated 
by Lieutenant Governor Ed Rei- 
necke to take over the job of 
redistricting from the Senate and 
Assembly. 

The Court also stated that, 
in order for reapportionment to 
take effect this year, the legis- 
lature must approve a new plan 
immediately. 


Thus, it is almost certain that 
State Senate and Assembly poli- 
ticians will run in their old dis- 
tricts this year, with a new re- 
apportionment plan going into 
effect in 1974. 

For Santa Cruz, the decision 


See Back Page 
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Capitola *s Lodge House 
BY JOHN CHASE, 


House with a history 
Staff Writer 


Drawing by John Chase 


The 95 year old Lodge House at Capitola Avenue and Highway One has narrowly escaped the fate of 
so many other houses of like vintage. 

Rather than succunb to the gradual ravages of old age or the sudden death of the wrecker’s ball, it 
will be restored and preserved as the recreation center for an apartment complex. - 

In its present state of genteel disrepair it possesses a weathered, almost organic appearance, mottled 


in subtle gradations of rust and gray. Surrounding it are the luxuriant remains ofa 
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McHenry discusses ultimate limits at UCSC: 
: se ¢ . i | 
“We're getting a little near the edge.” 
ere : 
and establishment of Kresge Col- ‘better than on “any other cam- 
BY DAVID MY ERS lege and College Seven are lag- pus I know.” 
Fine Arts Editor ging behind schedule. But, he There will be no class crunch 
“UCSC shouldn’t go beyond _ said, “We may look back onit as _ next year, McHenry felt. He said 
ten or 15,000,” Chancellor Dean _a fortunate accident.” that, this year’s crunch was main- 
E. McHenry said in a two hour “McHenry also lamented the _—ly due to scheduling problems. 
news conference yesterday, “the —_ great jump in the student-facul- The ‘completion of Classroom ac 
BY ERIC LEE size of Cornell or Stanford.” ty ratio. UCSC was begun, he Unit | by the early fall should 
; Focusing on the growth and _ said, on the basis of a 1:16 ratio. _ take care of this, he said. an 
Student President, UCSC Garden Project expansion of the Santa Cruz But in the new budget, which The extensive conference was rs 
LECT campus, Henry said that takes effect July 1, the ratio is mainly 4 progress report for the ! 
URE SERIES “We're ayer onthe nose of = 4:17.5. “That's the thing that’s reporter from the Santa Cruz ed 
: I am pleased to announce that Alan Chadwick, the Director the high-range projections.’”’ He paining us,” he said. But Mc- Sentinel. Some of the points * 
of a cant poles 7 igen = “th a series of lectures this quarter pointed out that construction Henry also claimed that this was elon coucies upon Hache - 
. on the osophi of Horticulture. = 9 rt e “Sta atigue.” McHenry 
4 These lectures will provide a fine introduction to the underlying 1 | said that the faculty is “tired.” act 
: principles which govern the activities at the Garden. I recommend They are “teaching more stu- the 
j them, for inspiration and encouragement to anyone who is inter- dents and making out more las 
ested in gardening and growing things, whether experienced in forms. Life has become more - 
b gardening or not. complicated.” McHe felt, € 
j As the series title indicates, the lectures will deal with growing aveven that there sa dan- bo 
as a philosophical art as well as a technical procedure. The first ger of a mass faculty exodus. the 
} of the weekly lectures will be this Saturday, January 22, at 10:00 am “I don’t expect the faculty to 
{ at Natural Sciences Lecture Hall 3. Admission is free and the gath- teach any more than they’re bu 
f erings are open to the public. teaching now. We're the teaching- rai 
: Most of our energies are now directed toward the Farm, and so est campus in the system. On for 
{ the rest of this column will be devoted to it. any tabulation our teaching is of 
} DIRECTIONS higher as any othe repo Me 
: @ Money problems. ‘“We’re 
; Few people seem to know how to get to the Farm, so new ees our heads a are i 
i directions are in order. water. But there are some danger . 
‘ The Farm is located at the base of the Lower Quarry. Its official signs. We’re getting a little near cer 
: entrance is opposite the Carriage House, on the other side of Cool- the edge.”’ McHenry pointed out a 
' idge Drive. that there isn’t yet any money 
} To reach the Farm from the University, go downhill on Hagar for the construction of College a 
. Drive, past the Fieldhouse and “R” lot until you come to a dirt Seven. (In fact, the Chancellor, t a 
2. road angling to the right. Walk down this (no cars) and up the when asked where the University ‘ 
: other side. The gates you see are the Farm gates. Go in and look plans to put the new College tau 
} around until you find someone to explain what’s going on. Seven students next year, said he ius 
- College V and Kresge students might prefer to walk down the — “didn’t know”.) However, the PE 
ie dirt road which starts between Performing Arts and University = Santa Cruz campus has probably aa 
v2 House and leads directly to the Farm. the largest bloc of University of oC 
w mw §=Ss- California tuition money for 
i CARPENTRY SHEDS Photo/Emberting Pulling and construction than te 
hi This week construction will begin on a temporary carpentry Connections McHenry nbied “We're very 19 
ih shed which will provide, among other things, a dry workspace for grateful to the students who pro- 
K building sections of the barn. The building of the shed will be a PEE vided the money —involuntarily .” ask 
; beginning carpentry project providing valuable experience for the @ Graduates. McHenry said Wil 
, people who will later be helping to build the much more complex that he follows the careers of cis 
i and expensive barn. People interested in learning carpentry as a part N OW AV All ABLE UCSC graduates in Joan Ward’s 
i's of farm-type living and who are willing to keep at the project once alumni review with coloured pen- tha 
A at an ee wea ed pasricipate: ” deel the student volunteer counsellors cils. A surprising number of wit 
i ‘ Lore ae me Has aisies, chrysanthemums and primroses, can BY KATIE SULLIVAN at CONNECTIONS, he or she is _ these, he was delighted to point mie 
; < Campus News Editor referred to the University Coun- out, are now in the military. a 
: COLD FRAMES mae telling ie anny selling Center, where they are “Short of somebody becoming a wi 
if Cold frames are a type of low, unheated, glass topped structures oe Bag aera helped immediately. pimp or a prostitute, we'd be 
4 used mainly for controlling the environment of seedlings. Twenty- eh lee arena In addition, the Health Center glad to have people in any pro- oe 
i four of these are being built to begin with. Building cold frames Dr. Kalin ot Ted Kroster also has a compromise with fession.” He told the story of ise 
HY involves the use of surveying instruments to establish a level area, but they are such busy people CONNECTIONS concerning me- meeting a County official while 
"4 : 3 dical emergencies. Christmas shopping, who told 
i I’ve talked to them and they The Center maintains a ‘no him that, in the Civil Service ie 
; — sun can really help, but you know... 


nineteen 


COLD FRAME ( N 


AT 


Seed or Potting Soil 


Drainage Material (Gravel) 


CHP diagram by Debby Essenberg 


just plain digging in the earth, the pouring of concrete for the sides 
and the making of hinged wood and glass tops, called lights. Farm 
workers have the opportunity to learn these skills, as well as com- 
posting, soil preparation and fruit and vegetable growing. 


SOIL BUILDING 


As you know, the Farm is now just in its beginning stages. This 
implies that basic concerns are with building soils and making pro- 
pagation areas for seedlings. 

A temporary shelter for cooking, eating and protection from 
rain has been built in the south-east corner of the land. ; 


See Page 10 


So I thought I’d cone here.” 

The unidentified student was 
reassured by Gary Waldorf that 
he could drop in any time and 
not worry about appointments 
or standing in line. 

Waldorf is coordinator of 
CONNECTIONS: PERSON TO 
PERSON, a 24-hour seven-day a 
week center for peer counselling 
on a one-to-one basis. 

CONNECTIONS: PERSON 
TO PERSON, located in the log 
cabin across the parking lot from 
the Whole Earth Restaurant, was 
originally designed to be a “cri- 
sis’’ center. 

However, as Waldorf stated, 
“We decided to drop that term 
for two reasons. First, we didn’t 
want to limit our operation to 
just crisis situations, and second, 
the word is often misinterpreted 
by people as meaning only life- 
and-death matters and it fright- 
ens them away,although a crisis 
can be any kind of personal pro- 
blem that affects your life.” 

If an individual has a problem 
that is too big or serious for 


questions asked” policy. 

“Both the Health Center and 
the Counselling Center felt that 
sone people who needed atten- 
tion were not using their ser- 
vices, either because they were 
doing sonething illegal or just 
because of their distrust of in- 

See Page 10 
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BROKEN EGG 


O17 OMELET HOUSE | 
605 FRONT ST. SANTA CRUZ 


(CORNER OF FRONT AND SOQUEL) 


7am — Midnight . 


exam for “garbage collectors”, 
the two highest scores were 
“B.A. from UCSC.” UCSC grads, 
McHenry professed, ‘“‘Ten to one 
do somethi is socially im- 
portant.” 

The Press reporter closed the 
conference by asking Chancellor 


See Page 10 
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New budget called ‘too conservative ’ 
. University, EOP are shortchanged 


POST CHARGES / HITCH DENOUNCES / NO SALARY FOR THE GOV. 


Drews 


he BY BERNIE WALP ievel of sata tucpon ter public Se a ter iar aw Page Edited by Claude Akana and Laura Douglass 
ain- Staff Writer edncation, and called the budget venue surpluses fromthe current COCA-COLA RECALL 
ms. The Assembly k Ways and = “s-tty .” budget year, and another $53 Parabout th the Coca-Cola Bottling C { 
90m Means-Committee:-will review ‘to State colleges will receive _—million underestimate for 1972- Oe ae ere EAC tae ae 
suld day Gov. Reagan’s revenue es- $35012 Guilin a figure which 73 New York has been quietly recalling more than three mil- 
timates in a budget which Legis- Post says is capabl 6: of covering The Deoartment ort tinkace lion aluminum cans of Coca-Cola, Sprite, and Fanta Orange 
lative Analyst A. Alan Post has f : : , Drink that are suspected of chemical contamination. 
was price increases and workload which prepared the budget, un- . “: 
the charged shortchanges state-fund- growth with approximately $4  derestimated both financial The company, which produces 2.5 million cans per week, 
ae ed educational programs. millten ia ich t began voluntary recall of three million cans after receiving 
ai; PICRISTe SRDS nen growth and employment, Post laints that the twelve-ounce cans of Coca-Cola smelled 
ints __ The record $7.6 billion spen- —_ included. said, and the “biggest error” sap cares Pe ee 
< ding program accounts for $93 Art Bierman president of a was. the fi and tasted like kerosene. 
says : ’ igure the DOF pre- fe : ' ¢ 
ney million less revenues than will 3000 member union of state ented ir emnlovment FDA officials said that the-contaminated cans weren’t 
“4.” actually be available, Post told collene nic feeecki Genk ainulian: : Lae yeas ‘4 Onn jabs ae see a major health hazard. Only a dozen illnesses were reported 
oe the Ways and Means Committee egy sivteported'to state that the econ aisappesied: re as He in the New York area where the cans were sold. 
lore a Flat iran gubernatorial budget only ac- thinks 125,000 new jobs will EPA SAYS EMISSION CONTROL FAILURE 
ore Estimates of General Fund counts for half. of the new stu- appear next year. ” SHOULD SHOW UP IN CARS PERFORMANCE 
elt, Revenues are too conservative dents who will actually enter _ California will assess higher I : 
jan- both for the current year and for- state college campuses this fall. sales and corporate taxes than The Environmental Protection Agency is planning to ask 
jus. the budget year,” he said. A San Francisco State gra- - the DOF thinks, he said, calling auto makers to design future emission control equipment so 
- to UC appropriations in Reagan’s  duate professor of psychology the proposed revenue figures “a that jts failure will cause cars to run worse instead of better. 
re budget included 7.5 per cent pay _ called the EOP cutoff “terrible.” slight overreaction on the part of to. Stork, the EPA’s acting director of the Bureau of 
ing- raises for faculty and 5 per cent Lloyd Meadow, visiting Sacra~- the Department of Finance.” Mobile Source Pollution Control, explained that since cars 
On for nonacademic staff. University mento last week, said “most of “If there are any revisions, now run better when the pollution control devices fail, peo- 
y is of California President Charles my students are penniless.” they will be on the upside,” ple refuse to have them repaired even though auto makers 
ees J. Hitch denounced the budget Post’s different estimates of Post testified. may guarantee free repair service. But if failure of the emis- 
e’re last week for failing to meet the statewide revenue stem froma See Page 11 sion control system would cause cars to run worse, few peo- 
ove requested 13,9 per cent increase . : . ' ple would allow their systems to go without repairs. 
wer in scene mis and 5.9 per Overview University of California An auto industry spokesman objected to this fail-safe 
ear cent fringe benefit increases. State a pave! : control as unfair because auto makers would be asked to 
out Educational funding in the at $3 as iat ean ee brah A p nr sha ah se design a deficiency into their vehicles. 
ney De te eee jmillion for over the 1971-72 appropriation. The $18.7 million is $700,000 less : 
lege UC in the budget proposal for than the increase needed to maintain the 19 71-72 approved budget $500 JOB 
lor, : the year beginning next July 1 after adjusting for merit increases, price increases and other funding A retired judge in Santa Barbara fined four major oil 
sity ‘fell $700.000 shor t of main- adjustments. companies $500 each and dismissed 342 counts of criminal 
ege taining last year’s budget as ad- The budget includes only one workload change by adding 29 fa- pollution stemming from the offshore oil well blowout in 
he justed for inflation and did not culty positions related to enrollment growth. This was funded by a the Santa Barbara Channel three years ago. 
the provide for enrollment increases sayings in staff benefits. All other state funded programs will remain Morton Barker, a retired Los Angeles municipal court 
bly or other workload related adjust- at the 1971-72 level without adjustment for enrollment increases or judge, was called in to hear the case after three Santa 
of ments,” according to Post. other workload related needs. Additional medical faculty are approv- Barbara judges disqualified themselves because of “pre- 
for ‘State college Educational Op- gg depending on receipt of federal funds to finance them. judice against the oil companies.” Union, Mobil, Texaco, 
ian portunity Program moneys have / and Gulf oil corporations were each fined $500 after 
eS. been completely eliminated for Enrollments pleading guilty to one count of criminal pollution. 
ery 1972-73, Post said. ne The Santa Barbara district attorney called the ruling out- 
ro- Did I hear you correctly? 1971-72 1972-73 Change rageous and plans to appeal the decision. Judge Barker de- 
y.” asked Ways and Means chairman termined that the oil companies had suffered sufficiently 
aid Willie L. Brown, Jr. (D-San Fran- from civil suits related to the oil spill. 
of / cisco). General 
La “I want it to go on record Campuses 98,441 98,949 508 (.05%) INDUSTRIAL GUIDELINES SET 
2n- that there will be no budget The EPA recently made final the pollution ceilings for 
of without EOP funds, and if that Health certain industries that it had originally proposed in August. 
int means no salary for me and none Sciences 7,618 8,397 779 = (10.2%) The ceilings apply to power plants, incinerators, cement 
y. : aa scronhctobi si ory what it plants, nitric acid plants, and sulphuric acid plants. 
5a WS as : ’ The delay in establishing the ceilings was due to pro- 
be ; Later Brown told reporters Totals 106,059 107,346 1,287 (1.2%) tests by affected industries that both the cost of meeting 
rO- here that the two most striking the regulations was too high and the necessary pollution 
of aspects of the budget were the control technology was not available. 
ile lack of EOP money and the low The new air pollution standard for power plants is 
Id atingaegeadsu BEER EE BEREEBBRBEEBMBSRBERBRBSBEB BEBE ESE S DX that emissions may not cut off more than 20% of the 
ce Br Bt ee elie eel oleeelsel a peletne Aetoteioianeeeseee sunlight in the surrounding area. 
y, 8 ee - , ay H The Clean Air Act of 1970 grants the EPA board 
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Drawing by Holly Meeker 


powers to establish new pollution standards, and the 
agency is considering new emission ceilings for sone 30 
to 40 additional industries including oil refineries, iron 
and steel mills, asphalt plants, and aluminum plants. 


REPORT ON ENDANGERED SPECIES 


A report by the State Department of Fish and Game 
urges immediate steps to save endangered species in Cali- 
fornia. The report recommended spreading public funds 
to preserve and manage species not covered by hunting | 
and fishing interests, researching the status of endangered 
species, protection of habitats needed by species for their 
survival, and development of programs to protect and 
manage each species in danger of extinction. 

In the meanwhile, another species was added to the 
endangered list — the little kangaroo rat, which is scrab- 


bling for a living in 1.7 square miles of San Luis Obispo 


County. 


HEXACHLOROPHENE RESTRICTION 


Washington, D.C.—The Food and Drug Administration 
recently moved to restrict the use of cosmetics and other 
products containing hexachlorophene, acting on the basis of 
laboratory tests which suggest the chemical may cause 
brain lesions. 

The action would affect hundreds of widely sold pro- 
ducts including cosmetics, anti-perspirants, feminine hy- 
giene sprays, skin cleansers containing more than .75 per- 
cent hexachlorophene, acne creams, deodorants, shampoos, 
mouthwashes, and toothpastes. - 
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Is murder a fair and effective way of deal- 
ing with the sick mind of a criminal? 

The death penalty in America is coming 
under seige once again as lawyers begin to 
vocally oppose it in the courts. 

Most notably, Jack Greenberg of the 
NAACP Defense Fund, Melvin Bruder of 
Dallas, and Anthony G. Amsterdam of Stan- 
ford University have questioned the humane- 
ness of such a “cruel and unusual” punish- 
ment. They argue that the penalty provokes 
discrimination against racial minorities and 
poorer criminals. Bruder noted that a black 
man convicted of a rape has an 88 per cent 
chance of receiving the death penalty, while 
a white man convicted of the same crime 
would probably “be spared’. 


Anti-capital punishnent lawyers also argue 
for the American conscience. Amsterdam 
said that “the death penalty is virtually un- 
animously repudiated and condemned by 
the conscience of contemporary society. . .”’ 

The death penalty debate strikes at the 
very roots of American morality. The Bible 
(as usual) supports both sides: “an eye for an 
eye. . .” and “turn the other cheek. . .” 
The Constitution is also vague. While the 
eighth amendment outlaws “cruel and unu- 
sual punishment’, the fourteenth amend- 
ment allows the court to deprive a person of 
life, liberty or property with “due process 
of law”. 


Dorothy Beasley, Asst. Attorney General 
of Georgia, stands solidly behind the Con- 
stitution in her support of capital punish- 
ment: “. . .if there is due process of law 
then a life can be taken.” Regarding racial 
discrimination, she says that ‘that is a ques- 


IF SOCIETY KILLS... 


tion of equal protection under law which 
does not affect the setting of the death pen- 
alty.” 

Another aspect of the age-old argunent 
is the deterrent effect of state killing. Has its 
presence prevented subsequent crimes? Sta- 
tistics can’t really say, but there are marked 
increases in homicides on the days imme- 
diately before an execution. Ten states have 


outlawed the punishment and five others 
use it only rarely. 

The criminal mind can’t be logically dealth 
Outlawed the punishment and five others 
use it only rarely. 


The criminal mind can’t be logically dealt 
with. After all, anyone who contemplates 
a serious crime would not be sane enough to 
be able to judge the risk of attempting it. 
The nunber of potential criminals who are 
deterred by the threat of death is minimal 
due to the fact that the state of criminality 
entails loss of reason. Even pre-meditated 
crimes are devised with a frenzied logic. 


Proponents of capital punishment point 
out the extra expense required to support a 
“lifer”; opponents mention the*possibility 
of irrevocable error. Proponents-display the 
nunber of prison guards and wardens killed 
by criminals sentenced to life imprisonment; 


_ Opponents remind us of the rehabilitated 


parolees who have returned, well-adjusted, 
to society. 

There are many aspects of the death 
penalty debate, but the ultimate question 
is the morality of murder. 

If the state kills a killer, who will kill the 
state? 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL APPEAL DENIED 


Special to the Press 


Oliver added that the State 


‘short of the fire department’s 


After what was probably one 
of the of Supervisors’ 
longest {hearings (close to two 
hours), that auspicious group 
denied ast Tuesday, January 11, 
anap a Use Permit by the 
Santa Cruz Community School. 

Charles Oliver, the Land De- 
velopment Coordinator for the 
school, spoke in defense of the 
measure. 

He began by telling the board 
that there would be only 30 stu- 
dents and faculty on the pre- 
mises at any one time, not the 
50-85 that the staff had given as 
the figure. 

On the subject of fire protec- 
tion, Oliver alluded to a letter 
from H. W. Azchau, fire marshal 
of the Scotts Valley Fire Pro- 
tection District. 

Zachau stated that the school 
would have to comply with cer- 
tain standards, 

As to the school itself (which 
he didn’t think mattered as far 
as the subject of use of the land 
was concerned), Oliver mention- 
ed that the State Department of 
Education shows the school is 

accepted as giving legal high 
school diplomas. 

“It is more a farm school 
than a regular school.” Oliver 
termed it an educational experi- 
ment. 
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requires the school to provide 
certain subjects, and the school 
also gives courses to make it pos- 
sible for students to attend uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Supervisor Dan Forbus asked 
if there was any “‘money in the 
kitty”’ for use to build the struc- 
tures planned for. 

Oliver said that assuming the 
school needed buildings imme- 
diately, they have about $300 
for use towards this goal. He was 
quick to state that thus far, all 
labor had been donated, includ- 
ing surveying and other services. 

A parent of several students 
at the school told the board that 
he moved his children to the 
school because “they couldn’t 
adjust to the slow pace.” 

He also cited prejudice on the 
part of the Board of Zoning Ad- 
justment (BZA), the commission 
that turned down the original 
request for a Use Permit. 

He claimed the BZA was try- 
ing to impose standard school 
requirements on a school that 
didn’t fit into that category. 

' Speaking against the school 
was Mrs. Lois Hughes, who cited 
the topography of the land, the 
problems arising from traffic, the 
lack of water on the premises 
(only one well producing far 


requirements), and the fire haz- 
ard as reasons the BZA should 
be upheld. 

The matter then returned for 
the board. Supervisor George 
Cress asked the staff about what 
the school was doing about dis- 
posal. 

Their representative said that 
the school would use a new dis- 
posal system that turns most of 
the sewage into methane gas (En- 
vironmental News Service, City 
on a Hill Press, January 6, 1972). 

“We are always open to new 
ideas” he said, but added that 
the Planning Commission had 
set up seven regulations that in 
effect stipulate that the system 
shall cause no nuisance or health 
hazard. 


Forbus then asked that the 
permit be denied, due to the 
vagueness of the plans. Harry 
agreed, asking that the school 
give the board something con- 
crete to work with. 

The board then voted unani- 
mously to deny the appeal under 
the State Education Code but 
not before Sanson made clear 
that as soon as the school could 
come up with some concrete 
plans, with which he would be 
delighted to help, they could 
come’ back for reconsideration. 


BEHIND THE SCENES? 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Dear. Sir: 

I regret that the tone of Bruce Tanner’s review of The Miser was 
so negative. I can only imagine what his feelings might have been 
had he been offered the part for which he auditioned. 

Yours faithfully, 


Edward Franks 
[Editor’s Note: Mr. Franks directed the play.] 


‘WE MERELY DISCUSSED PROPOSALS’ 


To the City on a Hill Press: 
Dear Sir: 

I was surprised to find an article in last week’s issue concerning 
the meeting held at Covell on 10 January to discuss the issues rais- 
ed by the discontinuation of the ICB’s activities. I’m not sure 
whether the publicity is really helpful, but I can’t meddle with the 
past. I can, however, add some precision to the details. 

First, @id not call the meeting; I acted as the agent of the 
Covell Provost’s Advisory Committee to bridge a particular com- 
munications gap between the various Colleges. Four Collegés attend- 
ed: Covell, Stevenson, Crown, and V. Kresge was detained by a com- 
munications lapse at their end, and Merrill was present but couldn’t 
sty for the meeting. Isa Infante was called out of town. 

Second, there appears a quotation in paragraph four, attributed 
to no one which says, “representative government has nothing to do 
with this campus”. This was presumptively the rationale behind the 
meeting, and the passage implies that I made that remark in explan- 
ation of the rationale. I don’t know whether I did or not. In a cur- 
ious way I do agree with it, but it does not represent the full reason 
either for the meeting or for the way in which it was called. I asked 
the Covell PAC to extend the invitation because it had come to my 
attention that the Council of Colleges desired some rectification of 
the current situation. I thought it only proper that, in accordance 
with campus regulations, any proposals for campus-wide organi- 
zation come from the Colleges, particularly the students of the 
Colleges. 

Third, I should like to suggest a few other uses to which we may 
put such a group as some envision. In addition to serving a conven- 
ient communications medium between the several Colleges them- 
selves and between them and the Student Representatives, to dis- 
cuss funding pleas from campus-wide organizations and the villain- 
ies of the Board a nts, it can serve to coordinate actions by 
the Colleges on campus’ matters. For instance, it is finally being ser- 
iously proposed that College VIII be non-residential. This is a ser- 
ious threat to whatever may be labelled the “Santa Cruz concept”’. 
This issue, and others such as decisions of the Academic Senate or 
decisions by the City of Santa Cruz, can certainly be properly met 
in such a group as I, for one, would like to see formed. 

Fourth, I would like to say that the meeting was purely informal 
and informational. Those who attended were not delegated by their 
Colleges. Therefore, no decisions could be made and none were 
made. We merely discussed proposals. We did agree to meet again 
next week with official sanctions fromour respective Colleges to 
make policy statements and to try to negotiate some substantive 
proposals. 

Finally, I would like to call to the attention of the City on a 
Hill Press typesetters the fact that the representative from Stev- 
enson was Mary Clarke, not Mark Clark. She is too interested in 
this Amportant project to be treated in so cavalier a fashion. 

Jim Cornyn, my colleague from Cowell College, joins me in 


signing this letter to indicate his agreement with my impressions. 
Thank you. 


Mark Steinle and Jim Cornyn 
PORTER RANCH 


To the City on a Hill Press: 


An addendum to your article on “Land Grant Raises Funding 
Hopes”: Both Porter cousins, Benjamin F. and George K., eventu- 
ally moved south where they became the controlling owners of a 
56,000-acre rancho comprising the entire northern half of the San 
Fernando Valley in Los Angeles. This land, acquired by them and 
one Senator Maclay in 1874, in now under developnent as housing 
tracts and known, not inappropriately, as Porter Ranch. 

One source for this information is Ranchos Becone Cities by 


W W. Robinson, Pp. 90, 93-96, 100. This book can be found in 
the campus library. 


Joan Torgow 
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CARE 


Having been lucky enough to attend the dedication of the Perfor- 
ming Arts building, and even participate as chorus members, we 
would like to teli a richer story of that morning. If we describe only 
the “things that happened” we fail to share the meaning of that ex- 
perience with those who weren’t there. 


When we see the Performing Arts building, we all ask ourselves, 
“Why should this useful but unattractive building replace another of 
the beautiful woody glades of the UCSC campus?’’ When we saw the 
crowd settle and the Chancellor, Yehudi Menuhin, and the various 
administrators perade in in their caps and gowns and flourishes we 
asked, “Why are each of us here?” If it had been merely the dedica- 
tion of a building we don’t imagine students would cone to it. 


Most of us aren’t sure enough of the worth of the building to Lo- 
ther with such antics. Somehow we had all heard that it might be 
sonething more. A fine violinist was coming and we heard he might 
play sone beautiful music. 


But why was he coming? Certainly we students do not much value 
the gift we offered him, an honorary “membership”’ in our Univer- 
sity. (We guess it’s our University, even if we'd like to disown it 
sometimes) We were amazed to find that Yehudi Menuhin did value 
that gift, and not only this but that he was able to teach us why he 
valued it. He was able to face the question about why a University 
building has a right sometimes to replace trees and why it is that a U- 
niversity is something he is proud to be a part of. In doing so he made 
that morning an occasion not of regret and despair, but of honor and 
dignity. His gift to us was even more than beautiful music. 


From the beginning of the dedication we felt a lot of tension in 
the theatre. Not only was the formality of the gowns strange and 
awkward, but as our administrators began to speak for us we were 
embarrassed to find that what they said was often awkward, their 
words sonetimes hollow. The Chancellor began with a short and stiff 
prepared good morning: “Ladies and Gentlemen, we are here today 
to dedicate a new facility.” This was the first disappointment, for 
we had hoped this would be more than a mere “‘facility.”’ 


Lights exploding helped to relax the atmosphere, but we still kept 
hoping that the speakers would say things to help make the ceremony 
meaningful. Doug McClellan spoke of howthe new art center allowed 
students to work together more. This was a good reason for the 
building to exist, but we began to wonder again when he proclaimed 
that 300 paintings and 61 sculptures had been done as a result of the 
wonderful new set-up. Certainly you don’t measure the value of art 
by the number of works produced. 


Provost Willson talked about how he had always thought of 
artists as being free men. . .until he went backstage and found out 
that they were technologists and administrators just as he is. Despite 
his elegant style these words only made us wonder what he really 
valued in art. 


Sherwood Dudley helped to rescue the occasion by talking about 
the goals of the music department and how important it was for 
them to have a place to study and perform together, even though it 
is already too small. 


It was Yehudi Menuhin, though, more than any of the other spea- 
kers, who spoke about why we were gathered together and why any 
building of the University\deserved to be honored. The tension and 
embarrassment that we had felt throughout the ceremony dissolved 
when he began to speak. We had seen when he came in that there 
was a strange dignity in his presence, nowreflected in the gentleness 
and wisdom of his words. He had no prepared speech. Instead he 
spoke especially to his audience in a way that made. everyone parti- 
cipants in a ceremony, which brought sone dignity and meaning to 
our lives at this University. 


He began by saying, ‘When | was 9 months old my mother and | 
landed on a ship in San Francisco.” The story continued and he told 
howas a little boy he looked up to the University. It was an exciting 
mystery to him, he told, because the men and wonen he saw leaving 
it every day seemed better or wiser for having been a part of it. 
Without conmending the University for such that is unconmendable 
he was able to acknowedge that he had a debt to it, and that he was 
truly honored to be made a member of our Santa Cruz campus. 


Sonewhere else during his almost rambling tale, Menuhin spoke 
directly to those who tried to reduce men. to his tools and measure 
him with numbers. Imagine, he said, that all the lights in this room 
burst and we are standing naked. Imagine that there are no violins in 
the world. All that is left are men and what we share between us, 
even in our nakedness. He didn’‘t reject tools, but reminded us 
that they are only tools. What really matters is that we can put 
meaning into those tools, this building, and this university. This he 
did for us that morning by saying we had honored him. 


See Page 10 
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Opinions 


From the draft induction center to the 
paths of Vietnam... 

How richly do the U.S. Marines deserve 
the animosity that they arouse in the hearts 
of many students at U.C.S.C. 

Ruefully enough, though, these represen- 
tatives of many of the worst characteristics 
of hunankind have a right to exist, and to 
visit a University campus. 

Every year, in an annual exercise of fu- 
tility, they exercise that right, and conse- 
quently bring out the worst in those mem- 
bers of the U.C.S.C. conmunity who are 
least inclined to tolerance. 

Always there are demonstrations; this year 
differs only in that there will be a counter- 
demonstration. A group that describes it- 
self as radically middle-of-the-road has an- 
nounced intentions of bringing a third ele- 
ment into the fruitless ‘‘dialogue’’ of con- 
frontation. 

On Friday, the third floor hallway of the 
Applied Sciences Building will be the scene 
of baiting, restraint, music perhaps. The 
possibility of scuffling will exist. Newsmen 
wil be there — and police photographers by 
the dozen, eager to build their files and 
supplement the confidential folders that U. 
C.S.C. keeps on students. In past years, sore 
students have faced legal action. 

Like a vast majority of U.C.S.C. students, 
we feel that those who exercise their right 
of free expression by attempting to silence 


KEEP FOOTBALL SMALL 


Therefore, 

At the beginning of October, 

Their sons growsuicidally beautiful 

And gallop terribly against each other's bodies. 


Their women 
Dying for love. 
cluck like starved pullets, 
All the proud fathers are ashamed 
to go home. 


A recent decision to drop football from 
the budget of the University of Califor- 
nia’s Santa Barbara campus is a refresh- 
ing step toward fiscal sanity and community 
enlightenment. 


The program, which had been running a 
$100,000/year deficit, has attracted fewer 
and fewer spectators in recent months and 
years, It has been carried out, at great cost 
to other, less combative sports, mainly as an 
exercise in community relations. 


The axing has brought forth several pro- 
tests from .the local community: are all 
UCSB students going to be hippies now that 
football is no longer glorified at great ex- 
pense? doesn’t football build th2 kind of 
character we want our young men to have? 
doesn’t this program offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for community persons to involve 
themselves in a University-sponsored enter- 
prise on their own mental level, so to speak? 


“We know that there have to be budget 
cuts,”’ William Huddy, a radio commentator 
on Santa Barbara’s Station KYET intoned 
recently, “but why football?” 


Well, here’s why: 
eThis week, the Reagan administration 


announced that the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program for the state “colleges” (or 


others are full of it. Only 8 per cent of this 
year’s Freshman class said in a questionnaire 
that they hoped the University would take 
steps to limit the types of persons allowed 
on campus or the kinds of speakers allowed 
to speak here. Most students are therefore 
apparently willing to take the good with the 
bad. Why not let the militarists dig their own 
graves? 

We feel that the Marine Corps’ yearly re- 
cruitment amounts to nothing less than an 
apen provocation. “We shall stand in the 
corridor, even though we are despise,” is 
apparently their attitude. Distribution of 
appropriate information on campus, telling 
interested students how one could join the 
death machine, would: serve their purposes 
more efficiently. Unless, indeed, they think 
that the jncreased publicity the periodic 
melee gives rise to aids them by cementin 
the outside community’s negative attitude: 
toward war protest and radicals in general. 

And we have a one-word piece of advice 
directed alike to demonstrators, counter- 
demonstrators and the dear, smiling repre- 
sentative of one of the world’s most atr- 
cious organizations: listen. 

That glorious word, which describes to- 
tally the journalist's philosophy of life, 
quits calumny, hones curiosity, informs the — 
mind, and stimulates resolution. If a worc 
could end a war, this one would do it. 


James Wright 

universities’ if you prefer) would be cut 
entirely. The time has come when the Uni- 
versity can no longer justify the turning a- 
way of qualified students on the basis of 
parental income at the same time as it sub- 
sidizes a select group of male students to 
the tune of $100,000/year. 


eThe mindless blare and huzzah of pro- 
fessional football is abhorrent to the educat- 
ed mind. Why, then, should the most educat- 
ed institution in society perpetuate what it 
abhors? The idea that the University may 
mould a better image for itself by treating 
the community as infantile is tragically mis- 
taken. It is the duty of the University to 
better the community, not to maintain at 
great cost a dream world where the mind 
never focuses and where violence is the so- 
lution for every problem. 


Moreover, if football is a noble sport 
(and we believe that, in its own natural way, 
it really is a great sport), then it will survive 
at UCSB minus the out-of-tune bands, the 
pom-pomed sex symbols, and the after-game 
beer busting and broad baiting of yester- 
year. Perhaps it will have lost its chains. 


We hope the Santa Barbara decision will 
begin a general drift away from subsidized 
combative sports on a University-wide level 
and that it will prevent football from ever 
becoming more than delightfully and de- 
cidedly amateur at U.C.S.C. 
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BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 


George Harrison and Friends: 
The Concert for Bangla Desh. 
Apple, $14.98. 


All Things Must Pass turned 
me off for the most part. Not 
only was it much too Phil Spect- 
acular, but it had the same life- 
lessness that marred much of 
Abbey Road. The sound could 
only exist in a recording studio. 
it was guarded, sheltered and 
dead. Besides, Spector's disgust- 
ingly grandiose production made 
it impossible for me to figure 
out what instruments were play- 
ing, much less who was doing 
what (I still don’t know what 
Clapton played on), and | found 
myself concentrating on those 
Questions rather than the 
music, “message” or 3 
and there was so much echo on 
the rhythm section it sounded as 
if it had been recorded in Vic 
Tanny’s. As a piece of record- 
making, | liked “Apple Scruffs’’ 
best because it seemed most 
human; there was that echo but 
it was, after all, just George on 
acoustic guitar and harp. (Or was 
it?) Some other songs, “What Is 
Life” and “‘Let It Down” in rar- 
ticular, triumphed by sheer mel- 
Odic strength and vocal enthu- 
Siasm—a quality that seemed to 
be missing fromthe two “song” 
LP’s in general. Apple Jam al- 
most made the package worth 
buying and should have been re- 
leased separately; the other two 


with no complaints from me. 
Editing, or the lack of it, was an 
essential problem with All Things 
Must Pass. Did we realty need two 


Margalit 


BY STACEY SULLIVAN 
Staff Writer 

Artists that deal in traditional 
or ethnic forms usually perform 
works that, to them exemplify 
the artistic tradition of their 
Particular people. Whether the 
performance is literal (i.e. the 
Sierra Leone National Dance 
Troupe) or interoretative (the 
Moiseyev Dance Company or 
the Ballet Folklorico de Mexico), 
the works are manifestations of 
a national or traditional spirit. 
It is left to the viewer to deter- 
mine what the spirit is. 

This is not the case with 
Margalit Oved. Instead of literal 
Or interpretative performances 
of traditional material, she looks 
for the spirit behind the tradi- 
tions, the essence rather than its 
forms. Her works are traditional 
in inspiration only. She takes her 
own vision of her heritage and 
interprets it in a form which is 
conpletely unique. 

Margalit Oved draws from a 
tradition that is almost infinitely 
rich in color and form. Asa girl, 


Fine Arts 


A most joyous listening 


treatments of “‘Isn‘t It A Pity’? 
Wasn't the 7:11 single version 
boring enough? 

Which is one of the reasons 
why The Concert for Bangla 
Desh is such a total delight: 
George has learned to lay off. 
Only four songs from All Things 
Must Pass are included; there’s 
“While My Guitar Gently Weeps,”” 
his two songs from Abbey Road 
and the single “Bangla Desh.” 
That’s all from George. 

There’s a full side of Ravi 
Shankar, a full side of Dylan, a 


nine-minute Leon Russell extra- 


vaganza, and songs by Ringo and 
Billy Preston. Of a ninety-minute 
album, the Harrisongs take up 
about twenty-five. 

And not only: that—the sound 
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has improved thousandfold. The 
64-page booklet lists the incredi- 
ble galaxy of musicians (11-piece 
choir, 9-piece horn section, eight 
guitars, piano same time as organ, 
two drummers, bass); but the 

music sounds simple, tough and 

crisp, due to a very selective 
mix. | think George had a lot 
more to do with the post-produc- 
tion than Spector. 

“Wah-Wah”, for instance— the 
drums are up front, much stea- 
dier than the studio take, and 
what had been a grey wall of 
sound becomes a rousing dance 
nunber, with Clapton showing 
that he hasn‘t lost any of his 
“White Room” wah-wah facility. 

“My Sweet Lord” is definitely 
inferior, more of a recitation 


Oved: heritage into art 


india, Africa, Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. At the same time, in 
the midst of this amazing con- 
glomeration of peoples and cul- 
tures, she was also the child of 
one of the world’s oldest and 
most internally cohesive tradi- 
tions—that of the Adenite Jews. 
Due tg’ their isolation, and the 
par 7 the laws of Deuteron- 
ony, the life of these people 
was not far removed from the 
days of the second Temple. They 
resisted assimilation by making 
their traditions all-pervasive, and 
their Torah the law of their com- 
munity. It is from this unique 
blending of oriental-cosmopoli- 
tan and strictly traditional 
worlds that Margalit Oved comes. 
She brought her vision to the 


that presented with great skill 
the world of this amazingly ta- 
lented wonan. 

Her program here consisted 
of three pieces with a short inter- 
lude. Her first, piece, Travel with 
Me My Dove and Listen to Me, 
was an expression of the emo- 
tions surrounding a bride and 
her entrance into a new life. 
This piece seemed the closest to 
its traditional roots in its sub- 


Miss Oved changed from bride to 
groom to mother to peddier to 
village-woman to rabbi in the 
course of the piece. At times 
these transitions became a bit un- 


costunes (during which Miss O- 


ved disappeared) became a bit 
taxing on the patience as well 

as breaking the flow of the work. 
Most of the movement in this 
Piece was closer to mime than 
dance (there is a distinct dif- 
ference). What dancing there was 
was traditional in style. But Miss 
Oved moved with exceptional 

grace, and conveyed a remarkable 
range of emotion in her move- 
ment. 

The second piece, The King- 
dome of Spirit, springs fromMiss 
Oved's conception of King David 
as a shepherd. According to the 
program notes, “for Margalit, 
King David personified the timid- 
ness of a lamb as well as the 
strength of a lion.” This piece 
expressed most fully Miss Oved’s 
Capacities as a dancer. She used 
her body as a dancer and her 


face as an actress, both of which 


are remarkably expressive. Miss 
Oved’s opening pose, a plie in 
See Page 10 


Drawing by Chery! Doering 


experience. 


than a performance, but George 
makes up for that on “Awaiting 
on You All,” turning it froma 
facile Lesley Gore sermon to a 
glorious testimony of spiritual 
growth. : 
“Beware of Darkness” was 
one of the best-written songs on 
All Things Must Pass, and Leon 
adds to its power here no end. 
The organ, horn and voice cres- 
cendoes give it a throb that no 
other recording has even hinted 
at. : 
The simplicity of sound on 
Bangla Desh even enhances the 
not-so-good songs. The “Bangla 
Desh” single never impressed me, 


since it sounded like an All’ 


Things Must Pass reject, but the 
live version (the albunfs closing 
cut) is a real labor of love. 
George sings “And though | 
couldn’‘t feel the pain,” but you 
know somehow he does. 

The three Beatles songs are 
good for thought. The Beatles 
were much different fromGeorge 
& Friends, but George & Fri 


is, along with the Plastic Ono~_ 


Band and Wings, the closest we 
have. (John is pursuing a healthy 
solo career, with three excellent 
LP’s to his credit, and Paul. . . 
well, Ill be charitable and say 
that he tries hard, although | 
don't believe it.} But the Beatles 
dream is over, and in paying 
homage to the white album and 
Abbey Road, George is both 
realizing the public’s hunger for 
the Beatles and tacitly realizing 
that the era has past. 

The new versions of the Bea- 
tles songs are much the same as 
the classic recordings, but each 
one has a newborn magical qua- 
lity simply from having been 
done in front of 18.000 people 
instead of George Martin.. 


Gary Snyder will read some 
of his recent Poetry here Wed- 
nesday, January 26th. The read- 
ing will be held in the Stevenson 
Dining Hall at 8 pm. Admission 
will be 50c. . 

One of the original Beats, 
Snyder was born in San Francis- 
co in 1930, and grew up in the 
Pacific Northwest. He took a 
B.A. in Anthropology at Berk- 
eley, and has worked as a logger, 

. Carpenter and seaman. 
In 1956 he went to Japan and 
spent a number of years in a Zen 
Buddhist é 

All of these elements make 
up Snyder’s poetry—a series of 
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“Here Comes the Sun” is ten- * 


tative, coning. just after Leon 

Russell’s piano orgasm, and, cut 

to its bare bones (just two acous- 
tic guitars), it puts a perhaps 
unfair burden on George’s voice. 
He never sounded so brave, and 
so vulnerable. 

“While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps” features a Clapton solo 
that cuts his previous perfor- 
mance on the white album to rib- 
bons. He’s the most tasteful 
guitarist picking. 

| have concentrated on Geor- 
ge’s material so far, simply be- 
cause it was his show, and his 
idea. But the sideshows! George 
& Friends was undoubtedly the 
greatest circus ever to play at 
Madison Square Garden, and the 
album got it all. 

The Indian music section on 
side one is probably the best mu- 
sic here. Even if you're not into 
Indian music, you can groove 
with the clattering tabla drums 

Ravi’s explosive sitar play- 
ing. The spoken introductions 
wonderful; you can touch 


-Ravi's sincerity and idealism with 


your fingers, since Ravi himself 
is a Bengali. The Indian band 
tunes up and Madison Square 
Garden cheers. 

Ravi: “Thank you. . .if you 
appreciate the tuning so much, 
‘we hope you like the music 
more!’’ There’s so little warm 
laughter left in the world. 

In fact, it is the very friend- 
liness of Bangla Desh that makes 
this album the most joyous lis- 
tening experience since Meet The 
Beatles. George is so congenial 
that the stage announcements 
don‘t bother me at all, and the 
crowd is just as nice. | get the 
feeling that no joints were smo- 


subtle conflicts between Eastern 
and Western culture, technology 
and nature, and the city and the 
earth. Snyder is, of course, well 
known for his ot ken sup- 
port of the Whole Earth Move- 
ment, and has written articles on 
the new “tribal life sytie.”’ 

His books include Riprap, 
Mvths and Texts and The Back 
Country. Earth House Hold is 
his influential collection of jour- 
nals and essays. 

The Gary Snyder Poetry 
Reading is the fourth in the 
College V Series, of 
which later readings-will include 
Kenneth Rexroth, Robert Bly 
and Charles Bukowski. 
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THAT iS OVERWHELMING. * —Judith Crist, New York Magazine 


of 62 stories from Richard Brautigan whom the Hudson Review 
calls “One of the most gifted innovators in our literature.” 

Brautigan is the author of four novels and seven books of poetry, 
including Trout Fishing in America, The Abortion: An Historical 
Romance 1966 and Rommel Drives on Deep into Egypt — all 
among the most widely read books in America. 
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Ralph Sanson’s resignation 


AN EARLY ECOLOGIST / A GOOD POLITICIAN REMAINS ‘AMATEUR’ 


BY ALISON HORTON 
Staff Writer 

Ralph Sanson, the 1971 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
County Board of Supervisors 
has announced that he will 
not run for re-election next 
June. 

Mor: than a dozen po- 
tential candidates are vyin 
for tae soon-to-be-vacate 
post as representative of the 
Aptos area. 

Orly one, an unidentified 
studeit, has definitely indi- 
catec that he will take out 
candidacy papers, according 
to the Sentinel. 

Walter Jordan, president 
of the Aptos Terrace Im- 
provement Association and a 
commissioner of the Aptos 
Fire Protection District is the 
newest major name who “‘will 
consider” joining the race. 

In running for and gaining 
his supervisorial position four 
years ago, Sanson did open 
the door for the citizen pol- 
itician in Santa Cruz: County. 
‘In an interivew at his Aptos 
law offices: Sanson. said: that 
he feels it now possible for 
people other than “court 
house cronies” and those in- 
volved in special interests to 


run for office. 

Asked why he had de- 
cided not to run again, San- 
son said that he felt it impor- 
tant to “retain his amateur 
standing’. He is a profes- 
sional lawyer, not a profes- 
sional politician. 

Sanson pointed out that 
Governor Reagan also looks — 
on hii self as an ordinary cit- 
izen in politics, but that “‘it is 
easy tc acquire the charac- 
teristics of a bureaucrat” 
from prolonged life in the 
political world. 

Over forty hours per week 
have gone into his job as 
Chairman of the Board. Such 
time consunption makes it 
difficult to also be a lawyer. 
Mr. Sanson, however , would 
not be averse to running 
again in the future if the 
support is there. 

In discussing the work of 
the Board in the past four 
years, Sanson was quick to 
shy away from such terms 


_ as “accomplishments” and 


Ph) 


highlights”. He considered it 
important that. all Board of . 


: Supervisors meetings had _be- 


come public that many un- 
suitable land development 
projects had been parried and 
that the county had estab- 


lished a methadone program 
for heroine addicts. However 
he said the decisions as to 
the Board’s success could on- 
ly properly be made by the 
electorate. 

Sanson ran for the Board 
on a strong conservation plat- 
form before “ecology” be- 
came so tritely misused. He 
watches with concern some 
of the current environmental 
problems such as the pro- 
posed nuclear power plant 
at Davenport. The strongest 
critic of PG.&E. on the 
Board, he feels that the bur- 
den of proof of atomic pow- 
er plant safety rest with 
P.G.&E. 

The problems of pollutant 
dumping into Monterey Bay, 
ranging from the Salinas Riv- 
er (a drain for the Salinas 
sewage system) to meat pro- 
cessing plant effluents are yet 
to be solved by the county 
explained Sanson. 

Supervisor Sanson, who 
has practised law in Aptos 
since 1964, is by no means 
leaving. the political scene. 
‘He. is. simply living by his 
belief that for the benefit of 
local government and for his 
own well-being, a politician 
should only be an amateur. 


EPA stops sewer combo 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 


In a telegram sent to Santa 
Cruz City Manager Dave Koester, 
the Environmental Protection A- 
gency (EPA) responded to a let- 
ter from the Sierra Club “and 
others” and demanded a halt to 
the $4.6 millions project to com 
bine the sewer systems. of the 
city of Santa Cruz and mid- 
county cities. 

The telegram, arriving less 
than 24 hours before the Board 
of Supervisors (who sit as board 
of. directors of the East Cliff 
Sanitation District) meeting 


Tuesday morning, said that the 


EPA was going to do an “Im- 
pact Study’’, a delay that could 
hold up the project for up to 
two years. 

In effect, the result will be 


a building ban for the East 


Cliff District, and County. Pub- 
lic Works Director Dan Porath 
said he would recommend that 
the Capitola Sanitation District, 
which uses the East Cliff sewage 
treatment plant, also levy a ban 
on construction. 

The board was upset with 
the delay, but recalled that an 
impact study was necessary. Su- 
pervisor Dan Forbus sunmed the 
mood of the board up, suggest- 
ing that the move “doesn’t make 
sense”. He added, “Groups that 
wanted the outfall line from 
East Cliff into Monterey Bay 
stopped are now opposing the 
Board of Supervisors’ attempt 
to conply.” 

The Board, on a motion by 
Supervisor Ralph Sanson and 
second by Forbus, decided to 
hold off on the building ban un- 


til the Department of Public — 


Works could cone up with a 
report—“‘more than a token stu- 
dy”—in two weeks time. 

Before the board came to a 
vote, Sanson added an amend- 
ment suggesting Chairman Philip 
Harry send a letter to the Sierra 


Club commending its action. 


“The report is a windfall,” San- 
son added. 

Sanson went on to say that 
the board should have asked for 
the impact study, instead of 
waiting until someone else asked 
for it. “It appears as though we 
were backed into a wall,” he said 

“Now,” he added, “we will 
know what we’re doing.” 

Supervisor Henry Mello sug- 
gested that there be two sep- 
arate motions, objecting to giv- 


ing such “high acclaim” to the: 


Sierra Club. 
Sanson said this was accep- 
table to him. 
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LONG LULL FOR THE DRAFT? 


The recent announcement of further 
troop withdrawals from Indochina makes 
even more plausible recent speculation on 
the part of draft watchers and lawyers 
that essentially no men will be drafted un- 
til the November Presidential elections. 

Insiders estimate that a total of perhaps 
40,000 men will be inducted after that and 
that no one with a lottery nunber of 50 or 
higher will be called. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird in a 


press conference earlier this month announ- 


ced that there would be no calls made _ in 
January and that it was ‘‘quite possible” 
that February and March would also be 
safe months. 

If men are indeed drafted before the 
election, their nunbers will most likely not 
exceed 15,000 to 20,000 private draft ex- 
perts have been widely quoted as saying. 

In related developments, the Defense De- 
partment has initiated a program under 
which draftees and first-term enlisted men 
may be released from duty four to six 
months before their contract specifies. 

Draft calls peaked at 364,000 men/ 
month in 1966; last year, 96,000 men 
(those with lottery nunbers of 125 or un- 
der) were conscripted. In 1970, the first 
year of the lottery game, 163,500 men 
were Giafted and the number ceiling was 
195. 
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following an adverse decision at his person- 
al appearance with his local board. 

Another proposed change would allow 
a registrant who receives a long postpone- 
ment of induction to receive consideration 
from his local board for deferment and 
exemption requests, including a claim for 
conscientious objector status. 

A 15-day limit would be established by 
one of the provisions on the time in 
which a registrant must request a personal 
appearance on an appeal, but would per- 
mit the local board to grant an extension 
of this period when a registrant demon- 
strates that his failyre to respond within 
the 15-day limit Was due to reasons be- 
yond his control. Previous regulations al- 
lowed for 30 days. 

The advance notice that the draft board 
must give on personal appearances is like- 
wise cut from30 to 15 days under the pro- 
posed revisions. 

Changes in Selective Service Regulations 
which were put into effect on December 
10 included a phasing out of all new under- 
graduate student deferments, an increase 
in the time given registrants who receive 
induction orders (10 to 30 days), the 
establishnent of classification 1-H as a 
new administrative holding category, and 
a major revision of the procedures and 
guidelines of the alternate service program 
for 1-O conscientious objectors. 
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_ AEC WILL RETAIN 


EMPHASIS ON NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT 


Contrary to many interpretations print- 


NEW SS REGULATIONS PROPOSED} ed in newspapers, the Atomic Energy Com- 


The Selective Service System released 
a list of proposed changes in their regula- 
tions on Wednesday, January 12. 

The changes, first proposed in early No- 
vember, 1971, are expected to become ef- 
fective in mid-February. Until they do, the 
Selective Service will continue its moratori- 
um on all personal appearances and appeal 
board actions. 

One of the proposals would guarantee 
a registrant’s right to request an appeal 
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mission’s recent internal reform measures 
measures will not change the emphasis 
which the commission has in the past 
placed on the development of nuclear weap- 
onry, according to Dr. James R. Schlesin- 
ger, A.E.C. Chairman. 

In an interview with the New York 
Times, Schlesinger stated that the conmiss- 
ion will hope ‘‘to improve our performance 
on this national-security side just as we 
hope to do so on the civilian-uses side.” 


CUPERTINO. CA. 95014 | 


The recent moves toward restructuring 
came close on the heels of environmental- 
ist’s charges that the A.E.C.-was playing 
an unethical double role: that it was de- 
veloping new uses for nuclear energy at 
the same time as it was responsible for 
the control of nuclear energy.\Nine general 
program areas (departments) were reduced 
to six and a new office of “‘assistant general 
manager for environnental and \safety af- 
fairs’ was created. 

The moves were aimed at a “lessened 
emphasis on the development of technolo- 
gy purely for the sake of technology”, 
Schlesinger said. 
VPHPOLPOLOL2OeD 


SALT TALKS RESUME 


The SALT talks resumed last Thursday, 
January 6, after a two-week recess. A new 
urgent tone seemed apparent to observers, 
who say that President Nixon instructed 
Gerard C. Smith, head of the U.S. Delega- 
tion in Vienna to negotiate a preliminary 
treaty before Nixon’s May visit to Moscow. 


INDOCHINA 


LARGE OFFENSIVE LOOMS 


A vast conflict appears to be building 
up in Indochina. 

A sustained and effective North Viet- 
namese drive into Laos during the past 
week and a half and increasingly intense 
skirmishing all around the periphery of 
forces allied with the U.S. seem to indicate 
an offensive of major proportions is in the 
making. 

POBPOGSPODOSOOH 


MCGOVERN ADVOCATES 
FIRM DATE FOR WITHDRAWAL 


Presidential candidate George McGovern 
(D—S.Dakota) told reporters last week 
that a conversation he had had with Xuan 
Qanh, Secretary of the North Vietnamese 
delegation to the Paris peace talks, had 
convinced him that American POWs would 
be released if the U.S. set a definite date 
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for ending all military operations in Indo- 
china. a 
McGovern urged President Nixon to 
test the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
intentions by offering a firm date of June 
1, 1972, for total troop withdrawal. 
“There is nothing to lose, and God will- 
ing, much to gain in putting that proposal 
to an actual test,” he said. 
POPPSSOSO?C®D 
NIXON BRINGS OUT 
7,000 MORE; 69,000 STILL 
REMAIN IN VIETNAM 


In the seventh of his public troop with- 
drawal statements, President Nixon an- 
nounced that he will be removing another 
70,000 conbat troops from South Viet- 
nam, reducing U.S. forces there to 69,000 
by May 1. 

, He also told newsmen at the White 
louse briefing that he will announce a 
her troop withdrawal before the May 

1, 1972 target date. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, also 
present at the briefing, stated that the U.S. 
“will continue to use American air power 
to protect the armed forces who remain in 
South Vietnam”. 

POOOSOBOPSPEOSPG 
NIXON ADMINISTRATION 
PUTS THE SCREWS ON ALLIES 
FOR CAMBODIAN AID 

Washington columnist Jack Anderson 
has released secret government cables which 
reveal that the U.S. is not only bringing 
political pressure on other governnents to 
contribute to the Lon Nol government in 
Cambodia, but has actually prepared a so- 
licitation letter for Lon Nol’s signature— 
despite the Nixon administration’s denial 
of an active part in the fund raising. 

In spite of State Department assurances 
that Cambodia “has undertaken to do its 
own representations to elicit. donors for the 
ESF (exchange support funds)”, secret in- 
structions were cabled to PhnomPenh de- 
claring: “Once letters are sent, we are pre- 
pared to urge our embassies in key coun- 
tries to make high | approaches in sup- 
port of the Lon Ng request.” 
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From Page 2 
A cover crop has been sown on a large part of the land and, 
when it is grown, will be dug under to provide further organic 
matter in the soil. Another area of several acres is being planted 
in fava (broad) bean. ’ 


Fava bean is one of the most valuable composts for the soil 
because of its exceptional richness, because it decomposes quickly 
thus releasing its vital gasseés and because it helps to prevent mildew 
in later crops. Its roots also grow very deep, thus enriching and 
aerating large amounts of soil. The fava planting requires large 
amounts of digging, which can be a welcome and needed relief 
from regular student work. se 


If you stay until dark, you will also witness the transition from 
day into night: I realize this takes place everywhere, but on the 
Farm it is especially wonderful. 


Compost, a partially decomposed mixture of soil, roughage 
and kitchen wastes is one of the most important sources of nutri- 
ments used in organic gardening and farming. The building of 
compost piles is, therefore, a very important project. 


For the Farm, new and larger sources for roughage and kitchen 
wastes have to be found than were needed in the Garden. A small 
amount of seaweed has been collected. 


Compostables have been collected from vegetable processing 
and applejuice companies in Watsonville. Efforts will be made to 
organize transport of kitchen wastes from the campus down to the 
Farm. 


From Page 5 


During one of those moments of silent tension when the Bach 
“Gloria” paused before breaking forth again, we noticed a camera 
click. That click wrecked the rhythmof that monent. Later, when 
Menuhin played, cameras clicked again. We couldn't believe it. We 
all do it though: we all have our cameras that we click while great 
human events pass by unheard. When we click the cameras we show 
that we have forgotten that we listen to music together. What sone 
people do affects all others in the room. At each click the rhythmof 
the music is broken for all of us. 


Chancellor McHenry followed Mr. Menuhin’s presentation with a 
brief thank-you to our guest, and another sort of dedication of the 
building: “And now | should tell you where the money for this came 
from . .” It was as if he had said, “This morning's program was 
brought to you by...” After all, it’s the money that counts, isn’t it? 


Sorrowfully we groped back tto the gift of a Bach Chaconne 
played on an old, carefully hand-made violin. 


Wednesday morning was an unusual experience for Santa Cruz. 
We saw a whole acting out of the contradictions in our life here. 


Menuhin chose, however, to be cur teacher that day, and help us - 


know why we had assembled there. 


We had called ourselves together to honor a building, an institu- 
tion, and a man. It was an exchange of honor between men, and a 
conversation about the value of the building. We feel Mr. Menuhin 
gave dignity to that morning, and to us all. He made the building and 
we men and wonen a part of one thing—our University. He talked 
about the University not as a machine, but as the people who co 
prise it. es 


It is only because there is an institution called the University of 
California that people are able to come together to share their ideas 
and their art. A University building gives us a public place where we 
can share these things and know that they will be shared after we 
leave. We should be careful that these buildings and our whole Uni- 
versity not only provide a place where we can share, but also syrbo- 
lize in their beauty and teachings all that we already share. It is here, 
perhaps, that we have failed most. We have almost forgotten the 
care that went into the crafting of that Stradivarius violin and into 
the recreation of that Bach Chaconne. It was this care that made 
Yehudi Menuhin’s gift so beautiful. 


- (By Rachel Goodwin and Peggy Hart) 


* would offend him. 
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MCHENRY 
SPEAKS 


From Page 2 


McHenry a series of questions 
about birth control. 

The reporter read McHenry 
a quote from Dr. Ruth Frary 
of the Cowell Health Center 
which appeared in last week’s 
City ona Hill: ‘‘How can we. be 
blind to the fact that men and 
women students at UCSC are 
having sexual relations and need 
the best medical care we can give 
them in regards to this!” 

The Chancellor said, ‘“‘That’s 
a very odd statement. I think 
that’s a very indiscreet state- tributed, and other conflicting 
ment on her part. If she made stories.” 
it.” The director (Waldorf) went 

McHenry maintained that to the Stevenson student go- 
Press writer Thaya Dubois mis- _ vernnent first with a request for 
quoted Vice-Chancellor Howard $2000. The request was tailored 
Shontz in the same article, and to fit the funds at Stevenson’s 
probably misquoted Dr. Frary disposal. 
also. Waldorf’s requests to the col- 

McHenry said, “We have a leges were all different, accord- 
well-equipped health center and ing to their financial status. 
advice and treatment is readily 
available. What’s wrong with go- 
ing two-and-a-half miles for con- 
doms?” He said also that condom 
dispensers in UCSC bathrooms 


stitutional help, and that these 
people might cone to us more 
readily.” said Waldorf. 

CONNECTIONS: PERSON 
TO PERSON, originally called 
the University Drop-In Center 
has. had an involved financial 
history which revolves around 
the processes regarding requests 
for contributions from the indivi- 
dual colleges. 

Concerning some misinform- 
tion in the article titled: ICB 
REVIVAL? in the last issue of 
the Press, the director did not 
“go around telling each colege 
that the others had already con- 


To the Sentinel reporter, Mc- 
Henry told of a recent survey 
done by a foundation that did 
not find one UCSC student who 
wanted to be elsewhere. In re- 
sponse to a question of the Press 
reporter, he said that, if students 
find conditions here so onerous, 
they can go elsewhere. 

McHenry’s greatest fear ap- 


Pressed on the issue, McHenry 
said that “it comes down to a 
question of common sense,” 
namely, will UCSC ‘“‘vend appli- 
ances or contraptions or not.” 
Birth control is, McHenry said, parently is of community repri- 
“primarily a commercial busi- sal and outcry. 
ness.”” It was pointed out that on 

McHenry pointed out that seven of the nine UC campuses 
30 percent of the population of birth control measures are dis- 
California is Catholic, and that tributed. Riverside was cited as 
he couldn’t afford to offend such an example. 

a sizeable minority of the pub- Birth control devices are read- 
lic. When the Press reporter ask- ily abailable at UCR, and yet 
ed the Chancellor whether he did there has been no stink in River- 
not consider the student body _ side about it. 

of UCSC a “sizable minority”, Well, the Chancellor said, Ri- 
he said that we cannot operate a _—verside could certainly use 200 
university without money. —_—| more students. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CALENDAR 


THE DETERIORATION OF THE SAN LORENZO 
AS A FISH HABITAT 


State Fish and Game fish biologist Mike Johnson/da 
y to be announc 
ed/8 pm/313 Applied Sciences : 


Johnson will talk on a subject already dear to the hearts of loca 
fishermen. He will amplify his talk with slides demonstrating the con 
tinuing loss of a prime resource. 


THE PRIVATE REDEVELOPMENT OF DOWNTOWN 
Chuck Abbott/January 27/8 pm/313 Applied Sciences 
uck Abbott, well-known photographer, and one of Santa Cruz’ 
ost active and effective citizens will present a slide show of vari- 
us redevelopment efforts around the nation. Prime mover behind 
he Pacific Garden Mall, he will have strong recommendations for 
Santa Cruz and will present his plan for realizing them. 


THE CONSERVATION FOUNDATION TASK FORCE 
\ ON NATIONAL PARKS 

Everyone is invited to meet and talk with .. . 

Brock Evans, Sierra Club Northwest Representative 

Roderick Nash, noted environmental historian from UCSB 

Stanley Cain, eminent ecologist from University of Michigan 

Joseph Penfold, Isaac Walton League’s Conservation Director 

Douglas Schvartz, Archaeologist from Santa Fe, N.M. 

Dave Walder, Senior Assoc. of Conservation Foundation 

Sandra Hobbs, Conservation Foundation assistant 

Patricia Young, student at Smith College 

Richard Estep, Director of Research and Education, AFL-CIO 

Environmental Studies has arranged for an open discussion with 

these distinguished environmentalists. This Task Force no. 1 of the 

Conservation Foundation will ve meeting here January 20 throu 

22 studying the preservation of park values for the National Park 

Service. The open meeting will begin at 11 am in roomC-6 of the 


Friday, January 21/12:30 pm/313 Applied Sciences 


All Environmental Studies majors should attend this important meet 
ing to choose student-elected representatives and to discuss the 
future of Environmental Studies. 
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PEER COUNSELING 


From Page 2 ; 


Stevenson asked Waldorf for 
a budget. He didn’t have one and 
was requested to formulate one 
and then cone back. 

He was also given a note 
which stated in effect that they 
supported the venture and be- 
lieved in the idea behind it. 


CONFLICTING STORY 


The only “conflicting story” 
in the whole process was that 
told to Dr. Ruth Frary by Mary 
Clarke of the Stevenson student 
governnent. 


She told Dr. Frary that the 
Drop-In Center had asked for a 
budget of $12,000, when they 
had done nothing of the kind. 


Next quarter there will be a 
student-directed seminar in crises 
counselling and _ interpersonal 
communication which also will 
be a form of training. It has not 
yet been determined which col- 
lege will sponsor the class. 


When asked what she consid- 
ered to be goals or direction of 
the center, Cathi Maenchen said, 
“The only thing I can say is that 
I hope it keeps changing. I hope 
it will always be what the com 
munity needs and wants.” 


Margalit Oved 


From Page 6 


second position on half-points, 
was remarkable both for its sheer 
physical demands and the image 
it invoked. This piece had the 
most flow of any in the program, 
despite the fact that, at several 
points, she held one pose or 
image for that crucial split-second 
too long (a fault | have observed 
in a great deal of contemporary 
dance). 

Then came the most delight- 
ful part of the evening. Miss 
Oved came to the front of the 
stage with a clay drum and 
played—beautifully. She produ- 
ced a peculiar tone in her playing 
by placing a miniature drum in- 
side the larger one. This little 
interlude was thoroughly enjoy- 
able (if for no other reason than 
seeing Margalit Oved at a closer 
distance. She is a striking wo- 
man). 

The Dibbuk of Aden, her 
last piece, was the weakest of 
the lot. The basis for this piece 
was an occurrence in Miss Oved’s 
youth, in which two young girls 
died, one of whom was possessed 
by dibbuks or demons. 

Despite some striking imagery 
and a good set, the piece was 
incoherent. Mss Oved rushed 
from prop to prop, occasionally 
striking an interesting pose, but 
creating an over-all feeling of 
disjointedness and confusion. 
Her mime in this piece, however, 
was excellent, and perhaps it 
seemed weak only in the light 
of the two previous exceptional 
pieces. 

Margalit Oved has been called 
“the personification of a cul- 
ture”. Her abilities to commun- 
icate both her culture and her- 
self are highly effective and often 
stunningly beautiful. One cones 
away fromher performance, not 
saying, ‘Isn't it lovely howthose 
Jews dance at weddings?” but 
aware of the mystique that sur- 
rounds and the spirit that gives 
life to the traditions of the Jew- 
ish people. 
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NEW CONSERVATIVE BUDGET 


from Page 3 


More car sales will cone dur- 
ing the budget year, as an after- 
math of the dock strikes. 

There will be no savings in 
the current year for social wel- 
fare programs, Post said in an- 
nouncing his disagreements with 
the Governor over anticipated 
savings in that area. He cited'an 
onslaught of court actions in 
recent months which may drain 
the remaining social welfare 
funds, : 

Post said the case load in wel- 
fare has stabilized and will con- 
tinue to remain at a plateau. 
Unemployment caseloads were 
31.9 per cent lower in March 
1971 than in the previous No- 
vember, and were the same last 
November as they were in March. 


MILLION SAVINGS 


MediCal cuts have caused an 
$80 million savings, Post said, 
but he questioned the validity of 
any conclusions drawn from the 
savings figure. 

New MediCal regulations pro- 
vide recipients with twodrug 
tickets and two medical care 
tickets. Post says there has been 
a reluctance on their part to ask 
for more tickets when the two 
in each category have been used— 
thus returning a larger case load 
to county hospitals, which have 
incurred greater costs. 

Post called this ‘‘a failure of 
the system.”’ 

Of approximately $1.9 bil- 
lion Reagan has earmarked for 
public schools, $65 million is 
what the budget calls “new.” 

The new public schools mon- 
ey is not really new, Post said, 
but is “slippage” away fromthe 
50-50 split between Federal and 
state support of education which 
the Legislature has consistently 
failed to establish. 

“In fact,” Post said, “this 
amount will not quite cover the 
so-called ‘slippage’ which is $66 
million since the last adjustment 
in the input factor to the State 
School Fund. The $65 million 
cannot be considered ‘new’ mon- 
ey in the sense that it improves 
the lot of the local property 
tax payer. 

“He still loses. 

“If, for example, the state 
were to maintain its share of the 
cost it would take an additional 
$41.6 million to maintain the 
ratio of the current year, and it 
would take $156 million to 
move back to the 1970-71 ratio 
of 34.1 per cent. The state’s 


Share of the joint program is 
consistently slippin.” 
CALIFORNIA 31ST 


The state will, if the budget 
leaves the legislature in its pre- 
sent form, support 31.1 per cent 
of the state educational system. 

This is a $12.68 per student 
decrease fromthe $850 per stu- 
dent figure which put California 
31st in the nation in a survey 
released last week by the Na- 


‘ tional Education Association. 


Assemblyman John Vasconcel- 
los (D-Santa Clara) told the Press 
that the NEA report may favor- 
ably influence legislators in up- 
coning funding moves here. 

Alex Sherriffs, Reagan’s spe- 
cial aide for education, pooh- 


poohed the cuts last week, saying 
that the current population 
boom will recede in 6% years. 

“At $850 per head instead of 
$1500 a head [the New York 
figure, top in the nation] Cali- 
fornia has managed to educate a 
much larger portion of pupils in 
the state,” he said. 


DIFFERENT PARENTS 


“There’s no reason sonebody 
in Watts should have to pay to 
put sonebody through Berkeley. 
The parents of kids who go to 
Pomona and USC are putting 
their kids through. Berkeley 
doesn’t have a different set of 
parents,” Sherriffs said. 

Post presented an overview 
of the state’s economic picture. 

The DOF anticipations of a 
year ago for a 6.1 per cent in- 
crease in personal incones turned 
out to be “only a disappointing 
5.2 per cent,” Post told the 
televised hearing. He blamed the 
now ebbing recession for the 
slow, and cited the national a- 
verage incone growth rate of 
7.5 per cent. 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


“During the decade of the 
19@0’s,” he said, “California em- 
ployment increased on the aver- 
age of 220,000 jobs a year. In 
1970, when the recession hit, 
this trend slowed to a 25,000 job 
increase. Last February, the De- 
partment of Finance estimated 
that employnent would grow 
by 88,000 jobs in 1971. In 
June, this forecast was changed 
to 34,000. The actual results 
were a 31,000 loss in employ- 
ment, the first such decline since 
the 1958 recession.” 

In other areas of the budget, 
Post, who has been an employee 


of the legislature for 20 years 
and is widely respected for his 
impartiality, gave these analyses: 

Environnental protection: A 
$21 million program for air pol- 
lution control was Proposed to 
fill a void of any such programs. 
The $2 million set aside for pur- 
chasing property of ecological 
value is merely an offset against 
Programs of higher priority, be- 
cause the necessary revenue is 
not being generated from sales 
of personalized license plates as 
planned. 


Property taxes: This figure is ; 


$660 million over the current 
year, and $1.5 billion over 1970- 
71 


Mental health: The $1.4 mil- 
lion increase for local programs 
will be “barely adequate” for 
increased costs but is not suf- 
ficient for the projected increase 
of persons who will use local 
mental health facilities instead 
of state institutions. 

’ THEY SAID OK. 


Assemblyman William T. Bag- ~ 


ley (R-San Rafael) noted at an 
early point during the Ways and 
Means hearing that he hed caus- 
ed the DOF to concur with the 
Legislature’s version of the last 
budget. “I told them it was good 
and they said okay,” Bagley 
said. 

Willie Brown countered, “Oh, 
man, that’s frightenin’,”’ 

“That’s the way to get a bill 
passed, Willie, and you knowit,” 
Bagley replied. 

Today’s meeting of the com 
mittee will continue the budget 
hearings with an investigation of 
Lt. Governor Ed Reinecke’s al- 
leged use of state money for 
political purposes, as well as the 
DOF revenue estimates. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 
WINTER 1972 


MEN 


Badminton (S) - t.b.a.* 


“A” Basketball - Entries due January 5, play begins January 


12. 


“B”’ Basketball - Entries due January 5, play begins January 
12. (Four men per team played on cross courts.) 


Fencing - t.b.a.* 


Free Throw Tourney - Week of February 28. 
Handball (S) - Week of February 14. 

Racketball (S) - Week of February 21. 

Table Tennis (D) - Saturday, February 12 at 10 am. 


Doubles Volleyball - t.b.a.* 


Takedown Wrestling - Week of January 31. 
WOMEN 


Badminton (S) - t.b.a.* 


Basketball - Begins Monday, January 17. 


Fencing - t.b.a.* 


Racketball (S) - Week of February 28. 


Table Tennis (S) - t.b.a.* 


CO-ED 


Badminton - t.b.a.* 


Basketball - Saturday Tournament t.b.a.* 


Racketball - Week of February 28. 


Doubles Volleyball - t.b.a.* 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 


*To be announced. Contact Terry Warner at the Fieldhouse 
x2531. 
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‘Red Mountain Boys 


Whole Earth 


Restaurant 


PRESENTS 
Saturday 9:30 P.M. 
Kaenger Kakko Band 


Sunday 1:00 P.M. 


Street dance 


Monday 9:00 P.M. 
Dave Quakley, 


guitarist 


No cover charge 


and lots to 
eat and drink. 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


e@ Service V-W’s. 
@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 


day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 


e Sell new V-W’s. 
© Sell used V-W’s and other 


domestic and imported 


cars, 
© Lease V-W’s and other 


makes. 


@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 
1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 
426-3220 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT 
CULTURE AND RECREATION TICKET OFFICE 


688-2121 


ON REDWOOD BUILDING 


The Canadian Opera 
Company 


in ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD, a satirical 


opera in English, with orchestra 


Januarv 30 


TODAY, 


by Jacques Offenbach. 


Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium at 8 p.m. 


Admission $4.00 ($3.00 students) 


GOOD LOOKS - 
AREN'T ENOUGH 


Drive the 1972 Saab 99E and 


@ Save 15% on your insurance . . . due to Saab’s 
specially designed ‘‘impact burpers.”’ (Allstate 


Insurance Co.) 


* 


@ Enjoy the advantages of FRONT WHEEL DRIVE; 
especially in the snow and mountain roads. 
e@ Feel the power of a FUEL INJECTED engine... 


it’s also cleaner. 


e@ Safest braking system... EXCLUSIVE to Saab. 


(Ask about it.) 


@ Delight in more head room than the Rolls Royce. 
There’s more, of course, and we think more for the 


money if you’re in the BMW or Volvo class. 


Come see the car that makes sen 


se. Underneath, it 


IS good looks... . fora little less money. 


STARR & OLDS 


SAAB * FIAT % SUBARU 
1025 Water St. Santa Cruz 


423-8898 


BOB BOWMAN 


, 
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BUY ONE - GET ONEFREE §' 


WITH THIS COUPON 
AFTER 11 P.M. 
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JET a FLIGHTS 


EUROPE 1972 
! SPRING — SUMMER & FALL SCHEDULES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON’ $269. 


as ROUND TRIP 


. LONDON “"$129. 


ONE WAY 
Low Air Fares on Inter-European Flights 
ISRAEL — AFRICA — ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL I.D. CARDS AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 
small or large groups — Ask for details 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and their immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 
MAIL JODAY FOR FREE : FLIGHT 1 INFORMATION __ 

CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
Please mail me information_on flights 
SIN ene Se a = Phone No: 
Address: Apt. No. 
City, State & Zip Code: 


10% DISCOUNT— 
ALL STUDENTS 


ON ALL REPAIRING 


Sam’s ShoeHospital 
227 Cathcart Santa Cruz 


PRE-LAW STUDENTS 
THE LSAT REVIEW COURSE 


Employing techniques of instruction used with great 
success in Eastern States, now offers California pre-law 
students the opportunity to maximize their LSAT scores. 

Taught in Burlingame by practicing California lawyers. 
Cost: $75.00 


® .. so Euro 
ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Tripraes $220 One Wayrne $1258 
FLIC“TS§ TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EURZPE 
Phone 415/ 365-8625 
€.8.€.0, Gl Woodside Rd. Redwood City, Ca. 90081 


For Complete Information 


CALL TODAY 
(415) 526-2250 


Course for Feb. 12 LSAT starts Jan. 27 
April instruction also available 


Bavarian Motor Works 


JOHN KIEFER 
— INC. 


Sales-Service-Parts 
. °72’s Now in Stock ° 
i # Specialists in Service THIS“G@UPON WORTH 
7 for, || 8 25% DISCOUNT 
' ne Mercedes, Porsche ON ANY DULCIMER 
a BMW, P 
if 116 River St. SRE 
|. |] 423-8088 


408) 3355-44 


Photo/Watsonville Register-Pajaronian 
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‘Just about everything in the lagoon died’ 


PAJARO FISH KILL 


From Front Page 
a citizen wanting to know if he 
could fish for steelhead again 
this season. 

The trouble began the even- 
ing of January 2 when a line 
from a raw sewage collection 
tank broke and flooded the 
plant’s pump room. 

The punps shorted out, leav- 
ing the plant, located about 
three miles fromthe sea on the 
Pajaro River, completely in oper- 
ative. 

Before the motors could be 
bake-dried in Salinas, sevan mil- 
lion gallons of industrial waste 
and six million gallons of dones- 
tic sewage had been diverted 
into the river. 

Killed were at least ite hun- 
dred starry flounders, herring, 
smelt, perch, and carp, in ad- 


’ dition to spawning steelhead, the 


only species which will be re- 
stocked. 

What makes the timing of 
the spill particularly unfortun- 
ate is that the steelhead killed 
were returning to their spawning 
grounds to start a new genera- 
tion. 

Deputy D.A. Bill Kelsay is 
quoted as saying that he person- 
ally observed 60 to 75 steelhead, 
and that “Just about everything 
in the laggon died. The carp are 
dead, and they’re always the 
last to go.” 


ANNUAL THING 


The four points are aimed 
at seeing that the City will never 
again divert any more sewage in 
the river, which old-timers des- 
scribe as almost an annual thing. 
It happened last year when the 
plant was modernized and three 
additional times in the last 4% 
years. 

Whether this will be achieved 
is primarily a matter of money. 

John Cooper, Director of Pub- 
lic Works, said that the plant 
was being manned only 12 hours 
a day, a figure which has since 
been increased to 18. 


Had a man been there when 
the accident occurred, according 
to Cooper, he could have shut 
off the pump and prevented the 
flooding and subsequent shorting 
out of the pumps. 


As part of the proposed ac- 
tion, the pipe between the river 
and the plant would be discon- 
nected, and any future emergen- 
cies could not be “‘solved”’ the 
way they have been in the past. 

According to Bohrer, it is 
point 4, the construction of 
holding tanks, which is the one 
they are most concerned about. 

_ The system of alarms .and 
checks is presumably that which 
was presented to the City Coun- 
cil January 11. An alarm at the 
“low point” at the plant would 
flash to the police station in the 
event of a leak. Reinforcing 
joints of the type that failed 
would be installed, as would be 
a pressure-limiting control switch 
on the raw sludge punps to shut 
them off in the event of ex- 
cessive pressure. : 


IN THE RIVER 


The environmental effects are 
not over with, and most of the 
dumped sewage is still in the 
river, according to Frederick 
Schuierer, a professor at Cabrillo 
College. 

It will take a couple of inches 
of rain to clear it out to, you 
guessed it, the bay. 

According to Schuierer, it is 
‘{mpossible to predict the ef- 
fect.” 

The water was treated with 
chlorine, but total disinfection 
did not occur, according to Pub- 
lic Health Director Ray Talley. 
This is indicated by the fact 
that all of the chlorine was used 
up. ‘ 


SLUDGE SUFFOCATION 


The sludge will naturally de- 
compose partly by using the ox- 
ygen in the water. The high 
demand fromthe sewage for this 
oxygen is what actually killed 
the steelhead. The fish actually 
suffocated. 


The chlorine was used to take 
the place of the oxygen in the 
deconposition process, but there 
is then the added danger of tox- 
icity. 


The longer the sewage stays 
in the river, the more natural 
deconposition will take place, 


and the less danger it will pose 
to the bay. 

Talley views the best possible 
flush of the river as a rapid one, 
dispersing it into the middle of 
the bay, minimizing the effect 
on local beaches. 

However, the longer the stuff 
is in the river, the more fish 
will be killed. 

The effects on the bay will 
not be known until the first’ rains 
flush the river out. Up to the 
present time, the effect has been 
minimal. 


CRAP COUNTS 


Fecal coliform counts (counts 
of intestinal bacteria contained 
in feces) have been made by 
students of Mr. Schierer and by 
the Health Department. 

Samples taken from Smudow- 
ski Beach, just south of the river 
mouth, and from Palm and Sun- 
set Beaches to the North gave 
readings near normal. Part of 
the trouble is that the readings 
rise naturally during stormy per- 
iods, so it is and will be difficult 
to tell what any increase in the 
readings means. 

An optimistic note is that 
salt water is generally not a good 
medium for the organisms to 
breed in. 

The coliformcounts are taken 
as indicative of the presence of 
nastier organisms, such as hepa- 
titis and typhoid. 

The Health Depart ment’s next 
readings will be taken on the 
27th when the tides are favorable 
to such activity. 

The matter will be before 
the Watsonville City Council, 
probably during its first meeting 
in February. 

An engineering report by 
Brown and Caldwell, who de- 
signed the plant, should bé com- 
pleted in a day or so, and the 
Public Works Department will 
present this to the Council. 


The contents of the report 
will detail what can be done 
right away, with estimates of the 
costs, and estimates of the costs 
of study and the eventual costs 
of construction of other possi- 
bilities, including those which 
would fix the problem almost 
conpletely. 
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THIS INTERVIEW ILLEGAL 


ROTKIN ON SCRAP 


Special to the Press 


The days of confrontations, 
demonstrations and _ protest 
meetings at UCSC have/become 
only memory, except for the ac- 
tions of the Santa Cruz Radical 
Action Project and its’ monthly 
publication, LOADED. 

Mike Rotkin, a graduate stu- 
dent in History of Conscious- 
ness, might be called the “Voice 
of SCRAP” although he declines 
the title ‘leader’’, because the 
group’s size and antiauthoritari- 
an leanings preclude such an of- 
fice. 

Rotkin calls the students of 
Santa Cruz “cynical and disillu- 
sioned”’ rather than apathetic. 

He noted that while incoming 
students were disaffected and 
optimistic, they quickly learned 
to use the university as a tool. 
As an example, he cited a re- 
cent advertisement in the City 
on a Hill Press, offering to ghost- 
write term papers for a fee. 

Asked if he thought the Re- 
gents’ rulings on campus politi- 
cal activities had any effect, Rot- 
kin replied, “Perhaps, psycho- 
logically. But in a real political 
sense, they are meaningless,” 

If a strong movement occurs, 
he said, it must start from with- 


LODGE 


From Front Page 
formal garden gone wild. 

The house itself is the ne 
plus ultra of Victorian 
grace and refinement, with its 
mansard roof, dormer window, 
and encircling veranda. Touches 
of fretwork and decorative car- 
ving further enhance the ele- 
gance of the old house. 

The main section of the house 
was built either in 1877 or 1878, 
and added onto in 1892. The 
1.8 acres upon which it stands is 
the last remnant of 32,000 acre 
Rancho Soquel Augmentacion 
still owned by descendants of 
the original grantee. 

Her father was Jose Joaquin 
Castro, who had cone to Califor- 
nia as a boy in the De Anza ex- 
pedition of 1776. Many of Mar- 
tina’s relatives were also gran- 
ted ranches. 

She married three times, with 
her first marriage ending at the 
death of her husband. 

In 1831 she married her se- 
cond husband, Michael Lodge, 
“a sailor from Dublin”. Their 
union was a prosperous one until 
in 1848, when personal tragedy : 
added to the difficulties of the 
time for Martina, Mike Lodge 
disappeared under mysterious 
circumstances on his way back 
from the gold fields of Colona. 


in, and thus no one would feel 
restricted by the written words. 
If no movement takes place, the 
rules have little meaning. 

At this point, he ‘speculated 
that this interview might be il- 
legal. 

On SCRAP’s stand; Rotkin 
said that because students are 
politically disaffected but social- 
ly concerned, they still need to 
be involved in concrete pro- 
jects. 

He emphasized that SCRAP 
was planning to concentrate on 
the issue of substandard health 
care at UCSC in the near future. 
He criticized the lack of com- 
plete birth control services: 
“That’s like saying that boys 
can’t get their throats treated.” 
Also, he claimed there is no way 
of holding the doctors accounta- 
ble for their services. 

Radical action is still possible, 
Rotkin said, citing the SCRAP- 
led support movement that kept‘ 
Spanish Literature professor 
Ruth Needleman from being fired 
for dubious academic reasons or 
her radical political views. 

SCRAP had nothing to do 
with the spray-painted slogans 
that appeared on buildings at 
the beginning of the quarter, 
according to Rotkin. He added 


HOUSE 


robbed for his gold. 

The conbined strain of the 
loss of her husband, an unhappy 
third marriage and the conplica- 
tions of the American occupa- 
tion of California caused Martin- 
a’s mind to break. The loss of 
her last piece of property was 
her final provocation (her rela- 
tives kept control of sone of the 
property.). 

Martina’s ‘daughter, Maria, 
wed,-at age 13, an 18-year- 
old boy from France, Jose Aver- 
on. While Maria had married to 
escape a harsh stepfather, and to 
keep control of her land as a 
minor, Jose had immigrated to 
America to escape the will of 
his father, a retired soldier and 
innkeeper who wanted Jose to 
be a soldier too. Jose thought 
differently but immigrated to 
America only to be caught up in 
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that most of them could have 
been more colorful and biting. 

In addition to current pro- 
jects, Rotkin went on, there has 
to be a sound political philoso- 
phy offered in alternative to con- 
temporary American party pol- 
itics. (He conmented that George 
McGovern might be an all right 
President, but added that the 
Senator probably hasn’t a chance 
anyway.} 

Students, said Rotkin, need 
a larger sense of how our society 
could have a different political, 
economic and social structure 
than it has today. 

In response to these education 
needs, LOADED attempts to pre- 
sent a democratic-socialist the- 
oretical basis for SCRAP. Arti- 
cles in the magazine often deal 
with Marxian or other socialist 
theory, and may be written by 
people outside of SCRAP. 

Aside from written publica- 
tions, SCRAP uses films and lec- 
tures to inform the public of its 
views. 

Mike Rotkin says the staffs 


of SCRAP and LOADED are © 


trying to include more students. 


Fhe onl?y requirement for par- 
ticipation in either group is a 
commitment to radical political 
action when needed, and an un- 
equivocal aversion to sexism. 


At this point it can be said 
that, since the. greater part of 
UC Santa Cruz is a_ political 
vacuum, there is plenty of room 
for expansion. 


the Mexican war of 1846. 

Jose and Maria, both cultured 
and wealthy, were well matched. 
They carried on an active social 
life, customarily dressing for din- 
ner, gave parties, and held con- 
certs in the music room (they 
built the present Lodge house). 

Though their marriage was 
childless, there were children in 
the house as Mary’s three nieces 
came to live with her. 

Lulu Lodge, one of the nieces 
lived in the house for 78 years, 
until her death late in 1970. 
The house is presently occupied 
by her sister, Julia Lodge. 

None of the three sisters nor 
their three brothers ever married 
or had children. 

Developer Stewart Kett of 
Watsonville has now promised to 
restore, but not alter, the old 
house. A 66-unit apartment com 
plex nearby will probably have a 
Victorian theme in keeping with 
the Lodge Horse. 
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BANGLADESH 


From Page 6 


ked during Ravi’s performance. 

But if Bangla Desh is a friend- 
ly album, it is also a tightly dis- 
ciplined, responsible one. This is 
not to say that it isn’t “fun,” on- 
ly that the fun is intelligently 
handled. For the most part, all 
the songs are shorter than their 
previous studio versions. This 


makes the album itself rather 
short (side six lasts 7:19) and at 


first | thought ‘Well, they just 
didn’t want to get it an.” | was 
wrong. They sure ‘nuff got it on, 
but without a bit of excess, with- 
out a single jackoff guitar solo. 
The statements are made, made 
beautifully, and then the speaker 
moves on. 

This is best exemplified by 
the much-heralded Dylan side. 
It is initially disappointing—ba- 
sically Greatest Hits Revisited, 
no song later than 1966 and 
done with a small band (electric 
guitar, bass and tambourine) 
which is mixed way dom. The 
emphasis is clearly on Bob’s 
voice and acoustic guitar, both 
very straightforward. 

But in time this side becomes 
just as captivating as ‘George 
Jackson.”’ It opens with a chil- 
ling “Hard Rain’s Gonna Fall,” 
more evocative nowthan it was 
ten years ago. ‘Where the people 
are many and their hands are all 
empty” could have been written 
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about Bangla Desh. Bob obvious- 


ly knows this and sings according- . 


ly. 

George does some beautiful 
electric picking on the next-two 
numbers, “It Takes a Lot to 
Laugh’”” and the dewey-eyed 
“Blown’ in the Wind” (and does 
that ever sound good now!). 
“Mr. Tambourine Man’’ is marred 
by a little off-beat audience clap- 
ping, but the closing cut, ‘Just 
Like a Woman,” features exqui- 
sitely moaning harmony from 
George and Leon, and is clearly 
the high point of the side. 

By choosing to look back at 
the past Dylan is, perhaps, plea- 
sing his crowd at the expense of 
his muse. But each song he per- 
forms carries memories for all 
of us, and these keyed-down per- 
formances serve to update our 
ow) past and infuse it with a 
new life, a new fire—now we can 
associate ‘‘Mr. Tambourine Man” 
with George, with the Beatles 
mystique, with Bangla Desh, with 
the New Morning Dylan. Besides, 
there is no one way to look ata 
song. 

Soneone said that Dylan be- 
comes more mysterious each time 
he exposes himseif and his art. 
Bangla Desh is another docurrent 
of that fact. If Ravi'’s music is 
the best, and George’s the most 
enjoyable, Dylan’s is the most 
important. 
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UCSC CHEAGEDIGN, 


Three Chasidic rabbis (Cha- 
bad) will conduct a Chsidic Sa- 
bbath on campus in the Crown- 
Merrill recreation room, Friday 
evening, February 4 and all day 
Sunday February 5. 

The program is as follows: 
Friday Feb. 4 
4:45-7:00pm-Presentation of the 

Chasidic philosophy through 

prayer and discussion of Cha- 

sidic life style 


_ 7:00-2?—Kiddush, the Sabbath 


meal, followed by Chasidic 
singing, dancing, and discus- 
sions. 
Saturday Feb. 5 
9:15—Coffee and cake followed 
by discussion of how man 
relates to G-d. 
10:00—Reading and explanation 
of the weekly Torah. portion. 
12:00—Sabbath meal, Chasidic 
singing, dancing, and discus- 
sion. 
4:45-6:00—Mincha, Ma’ariv 
6:15—Havdalah—Bidding farewell 
to the Sabbath. 
For further information call: 


Che people’s 


meets. on Wednesdays, between 
10am and 12 noon in the Crow 


College Graduate Conmons 
Room 
/ ORGANIC GARDENING 


An organic gardening course 
will be given on Tuesday morn- 
ings in Santa Cruz and repeated 
on Tuesday nights in Aptos star- 
ting January 25, under sponsor- 


ship of University of California 


Extension. 

Instructor of “Conservation 
Gardening and Farming” is Dr. 
Bargyla Rateaver, a botanist who 
has taught organic gardening 
throughout California. 

The ten morning meetings 
will be from 9am to noon at the 
first Presbyterian Church, Youth 
Lounge, Highland and Mission. 

The evening course will be 
from 7 to 10pm at Aptos High 
School, RoomE208, 7301 Free- 
dom Bivd. in Aptos. 

Fee is $25 for no credit and 
$45 for three quarter units. For 
information phone University 
Extension in Santa Cruz at 429- 
2351. 


Ze‘ev Young x4257, Gweynn So- 


lomon 423-2209, or: Mishael Cas- 


pi x2257. Please notify these 
people of your plans to attend 
so enough food can be prepared. 
There is no charge. 


CYCLING CLUB 


The Branciforte Cyclers As- 
sociation is having a meeting 
Thursday Jan. 20 at 7:30pm 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Mission and Highland. 

Topics to be discussed are: 
affiliation _ with the American 
Wheelmen, the Saturday after- 
noon rides, the 450-mile Easter 
Tour, a training program for 
riders, and a racing team. 

- Call 426-9635 for informa- 
tion. All bicycle riders in the 
county are encouraged to attend. 


SANSKRIT 


There will be a course offered 
in Elementary Sanskrit for the 
remainder of this quarter. Taught 
by Dr. Francis Lee. the class 


Langue et angage. Good 


Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426-8474. (tf) 

FOR SALE Sender precision bass 
$170 Custom 200 Watt bass amp 
with custom cabinet and 2 JBL 
D-140-F 15”’ Bass speakers $400. 
475-0785 (1/20) 


Room for rent ‘to together stu- 
dent in large mountain cabin. 
Available Feb. 1. Conmunal liv- 
ling arrangement. Cozy fireplace, 
veranda etc. Relaxed living. $50 
month plus utilities. 338-3135. 
(1/20) 


I’d like to find considerate, to- 
gether roommate—must be guy. 
Beautiful house with garden. On 
Bay Street. $75.00 month. Call 
1426-9191. (1 


CLASS ADS. 


SIERRA HIKE 


The Sierra Club of Santa Cruz 
will hike on Ano Nuevo Point 
this Saturday, January 22, meet- 
ing at the intersection of High- 

ay 1 and New Year’s Road, 
% mile north of Santa Cruz-San 
Mateo County Line. Marine bio- 
logists will accompany the group 
to explain some of the mysteries 
of local ocean life. 

There is a good chance a 
four-ton sea elephant may be 
resting on shore, and being\the 
season 6f whale migration, their 
water-spouts may be sighted. 
Bring binoculars to observe birds, 
seals and sea lions. 

Bring lunch and water, and 
dress warmly against the cold 
wind on the point. Bring rain 
gear if weather is threatening. 

For further information call 
426-3704. Hike leaders are Drum 
Chamberlain and Finley Bailey. 
The public is welcone to join 
this hike. 


VOICE TEACHER with students 
in career training, Today’s Music, 
will have limited openings for 
enrollment in Santa Cruz. Also 
need accompanist, piano, guitar 
combo periodically. Harmony 
Wy Voice-Piano Studio, 476- 
6616; 1/286-8917 or P.O. Box 
5544, San Jose. 


Horses Boarded/$50 mo./Stall 

and Pasture/Acreage to ride 

on/Call 336-8910 after 5pm/ 
1/27 


in Bonny Doon 


Cyrel Gable to Santa Barbara 
Th or F, 1/20 or 21, 476-5544. 


happy birthday, pete 
happy birthday, 


connie 


t 
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LENNY BRUCE 


THE NEXT THEATRE, a lo- 
cal experimental drama group, 


_ will present “DEAD AT FOR- 


TY’, a one-man show starring 
Michael Burkett and based on 
the works of former night club 
conedia nny Bruce. It is pro- 
duced tng rected by Norman 
Eugene Pesehti. “DEAD AT 
FORTY” has been produced 
twice before in the Santa Cruz 
area. 

Preceding the play will be a 
performance by the Contempor- 
aries, a local 16-piece jazz band 
conducted by Frank Leal. The 
band is unique in the area, being 
made up of professional and 
novice musicians and having an 
original book encompassing both 
the old and new in jazz music. 


The show will begin at 8:00pm 


on Friday Jan. 21, at the College 
V Dining Hall. Admission will be 
75 cents with proceeds donated 
to the DO IT NOW foundation. 


EDWAR RUSCHA 


Showing in the Sesnon Gal- 
lery through Feb. 11 is an ex- 
hibition of books and prints by 
Los Angeles artist Edwar Ruscha. 
Ruscha, though he shuns the 
label, is part of the West Coast 
Pop Art scene. 

The exhibit is open from 12 
to 5pm daily. 


ATANAS KOLAROVSKI 


Atanas Kolarovski, Yugoslav- 
Macedonian performing dancer, 
dance teacher, choreographer, 
and researcher will be teaching 
two Santa Cruz workshops on 
Friday January 21. 

Kolarovski, former leading so- 
lo dancer of ‘““TANEC”, the Yu- 
goslav-Macedonian State Folk 
Dance Ensemble and featured 
teacher on past tours throughout 
the United States at folk dance 
camps, universities, clubs and 
folk dance groups, is the guest 
of the S’desna Noga, the Santa 
Cruz folkdancers. 

The 3:30pmworkshop on the 
Stevenson stage will be Ad- 
vanced, and the 8:30pm Work- 
shop at the Fieldhouse will be 
for Beginning and Intermediate. 
There is no fee. 


SIGHT POINT 


Sight Point Institute is an ex- 
perimental summertime commun- 
ity of scholars which is being 
set up by a group of Reed Col- 
lege students, 

_ It will be located on a farm 
on™the coast of Nova Scotia, 
and in essence will be a small 
community of no more than 
twenty-five students who have 
gotten together to live in the 
country and study with one a- 
nother during the summer in a 
free and informal atmosphere. 

If you are interested in ‘com 
ing, write to Alan Walworth, 
Box 1156 Reed College, Portland 
Oregon. 97202. 


SIXTY MINUTES 


A dance-theater event called 
60 ODD MINUTES, conceived 
by Tandy Beal, artist-in-residence 
at Cabrillo College, will be per- 


be ro | al 
Le 


Alan C. Chadwick, Horticu 


lturist at UCSC and director of the 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


famed Student Garden Project on the campus, will give a series of 
ten Saturday morning lectures on “The Philosophical Art of Horti- 


culture”’ beginning January 22. 


Mr. Chadwick, who has had as much experience in theater as in 
gardening, will make his lectures a conbination of both experiences. 
“Gardening actually is an art,’’ he said, ‘ruled by the same laws as 
music and painting and theater. They are all part of a system. ie 

“The classical view of life and nature is the key to the garden, 


said Mr. Chadwick, “as well as the 


This year the series will begin 


key to all the arts.” 
with the January 22 talk on horti- 


culture and agriculture within the system of organics and biodynam- 


| ics. It will be an introduction to the entire series, including the rela- 
| tionship of classical art. 


On the next Saturday, January 29, Mr. Chadwick will discuss the 


| origin of the garden and the basic techniques of breathing, voice 


production and mime. On February 5 he will talk about the cycles 


and rhythm 


Future lecture topics will be announced at a later date. 


Jan. 28 and 29. 

The program will consist of 
approximately an hour of Dance 
Theater pieces choreographed 
and danced in by Tandy Beal 
and her students. The three di- 


mensional spatial —_ structures 
which conprise the set were con- 
structed by Jeff Green, Kelly 
Gratton, Carol Peterson, and An- 
gelo Grova. Following the per- 
formance there will be dancing 
with “Fafner”’ and “Women and 
Children First’’. 

It will take place in the Ca- 
brillo Gymnasium from 8:30pm 
to 12:00am. Tickets will be sold 
at the door, costing $1.50 Gen- 
eral and $1.00 with student ID. 
Street shoes will be removed and 
checked at the door. 


YOUTH CAUCUS 


The California Youth Caucus, 
an affiliate of the National Youth 
Caucus, is calling a convention 
for all the youth of Northern 
California who want to effect 
changes in our country through 
the existing political systems. 

The convention will consist 
of speeches fromfigures of state- 
wide and national prominence, 
including Sen. Alan Cranston; 
workshops on the delegate sele- 
ction process and party reforms, 
on voter registration, on tech- 
niques of the press, and meetings 
of young people fromeach con- 
gressional district, to begin set- 
ting plans for turning out young 
people to the Feb. 12th caucuses 
in that district. 

The convention will take place 
in the San Jose State Student 
Union on January 22 with free 
tegistration beginning at 8:00am. 


UCSC ZOROASTRIANISM | 


Dr. Franrose A. Bode, a Zor- 
Oastrian High Priest from Bom 
bay, India, will speak on the 
subject of “Zoroaster in the Mo- 
dern Day’’ on Monday, January 
24, at 7:00pm in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. The public is 
invited to attend. 

There will be a show of Prob- 
lematic Situations in the Mez- 
zanine Gallery at College V. In 
his sculpture, David Lurie does 
some work with your ideas by 
provoking you to make a move. 
The Show opens January 19 and 
will run through January 30. 
There will be receptions fcr the 
artist at 2pm onJanuary 22 and 
29. The Gallery will be open 
9am to 5pmand occasionally in 
the evening. 

For further information and 
special appointments call 
335-5475. 


KAENGER KAKKO 


The Whole Earth Restaurant | 


presents the “’Kaenger Kakko 

Band”’ at 9:30pm Saturday, Jan. 
22. No cover charge. 

_On Sunday, Jan. 23, the 
“Coast County Boys” will play 
for a street dance in the parking 
lot below tke Restaurant be- 
ginning at 1:00pm. 

Monday, Jah. 24 we will pre- 
sent Dave Qualey, guitarist, at 


9:00pm. 
DR. FAUSTUS 


Voices are needed for the re- 
corded soundtrack of a marion- 
ette production of Christopher 
Marlove'’s Doctor Faustus. There 
are 26 male and 5 female parts, 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


including “scholars, cowns, a 
Pope, angels, The~Seven.Deadly 
Sins, devils, magicians, friars, etc. 
Auditions are tonight, Thurs- 
day Jan. 20 and Friday Jan. 21 
from 7:30 to 10:00pm Room 
D246 College V., or by appoint- 
ment with David Craig, x4107. 
Rehearsals wilt be held 
through Feb. 6. Final recording 
sessions will begin Feb. 8. 


BASKETBALL TOURNEY 


The fifth Annual Intracollege 
Basketball tournament will be 
held directly after the conple- 
tion of the Intramural season. 
This will take place the week of 
March 6. In this competition, 
each college sends a team of its 


_-—*matal office. Those wishing to 


know abaut wrestling should see 
Terry Warnex and those inter- 
ested in judo\should call Mr. 
Song. . 
NEWMANN CLUB 


“Ritual and Religion’ will be 
the first topic of a series of dis- 
Cussions to be sponsored by the 
Newman Association of Students. 
The discussion will be at 8:30pm 
in the Recreation Building (next 
to Music East). Paul Lee, Paul 
Kashap and Gerry Lasko will be 
on hand to relate from their dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds. 

All students are welcone. 


UCSC VETERANS 
At its first meeting of the 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 639 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


best basketball players to vie 
against teams from the other 
colleges. Last year’s champion 
was Merrill College. 


ROUND ROBIN 


Wonen’s Basketball will be- 
gin this Thursday January 20 
at 5pm. Teams fromCovell, Ste- 
venson, Merrill, Crown and Col- 
lege V are entered in a two round 
robin league. Captains for the 
various teams are as follows: 
Cowell: Frances McGrath, 4303; 
Stevenson: Shary Fukuhara, 
4334; Merrill: Sandy Burger, 475- 
7589; Crown: Karen Whitmer, 
4161, and College V, Gail Ander- 
son. Games will be played on 
Mondays and Thursdays begin- 
ning at 5pm. Any wonen inter- 
ested in playing should contact 
one of the team captains or call 
ee Warner at the fieldhouse, 


ESSAY CONTEST 


Students from Stevenson Col- 
lege are invited to enter essays 
on the subject of ‘The Problems 
of the UCSC Experience” for 
judgment and competition for a 
monetary prize. 

Students, faculty, and staff of 
Stevenson are needed in both 
the writings and judging aspects 
of the contest. Essays may be 
submitted individually or as a 
group, and students from other 
colleges may submit essays if 
they do so in conjunction with 
a Stevenson student. 

Deadline for entering is Feb- 
ruary 21,and should be submit- 
ted to Bob Lowe in Casa Cin- 
quenta (House 5), Room305, or 
Box 143, Stevenson College, or 
phone 429-4302. 

The essays should analyze the 
campus—“‘its virtues and faults, 
their sources, and means to im- 
Prove the University.” 


TAKE DOWN 


The first take down wrestling 
and judo tournament will be 
held in the handball court on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
February 1 and 3, beginning at 
7pm Students interested should 


_ call 2541 or sign up in the intra- 


new school year, the UCSC 
Veterans Association _reaf- 
firmed its commitment to- 
wards campus veterans of the 
community of Santa Cruz. 
Thirty percent of the five 
million American veterans of 
the Vietnam War are now 
taking advantage of veterans 
educational benefits. Unfor- 
tunately, a majority of those 
vets now attending colleges 
across the nation have not 
been fully informed of GI Bill 


‘benefits ahd other forms of 


financial assistance available 
to them. 


The primary objective of 
UCSC ‘Veterans will be to in- 
form the student veteran of 
all existing forms of financial 
and tutorial aid, and to in- 
form him of any changes in 
current GI legislation. 

Looking toward the com- 
munity, a concomitant task 


will be to implement UCSC 
recruitment programs encour- 


aging minority citizens and 
disadvantaged veterans — es- 
pecially in the Central Cali- 


fornia area—to realize their 
full potential in higher educa- 


tion. 


ya 


what you're looking for!! 


Press Class Ads today!!. 
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DAVID NEWSOME 

His Excellency, Mr. David 
Newsome, Secretary of State for 
Africa, will speak on “U.S. Po- 
licy to Africa’, Monday night, 
January 24 in Cowell 113. The 
lecture is in connection with Dr. 
John Akar’s class “Africa South 
of the Sahara: an Introduction.” 
The public is invited, and there 
will be a question-and-answer 
session after the lecture. 


LIBRARY HOURS 


The University Library will 
remain open an extra hour 
Sunday through Thursday 
evenings—closing at 11 pm. 
The regular library hours are 
now: 


Sunday 2 pm- 11 pm 
Mon-Thurs 8am-11 pm 
Friday 8 am-6pm 
Saturday 9am-5 pm 
MAPS/RECORDINGS 
Sunday 2 pm- 11 pm 
Mon-Thurs 10am-5 pm 
7pm-11 pm 
Friday 10am-5:30 pm 


Saturday 9am- 4:30 pm 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Mon-Fri 


10am- 12pm 
1 pm- 4pm 


In order to permit this in- 
crease in hours which must 
be managed with no increase 
in (financial) assistance, a new 
policy eliminating overdue no- 
tices has been started. 

Books will, nevertheless, 
become overdue. If they are 
not returned or renewed on 
time, they will be subject to 
billing, following a grace per- 
iod. Once billed, the $3.00 
processing fee may NOT be 


‘cancelled or refunded when 


the overdue material is re- 
turned. So remember to re- 
turn library books on or be- 
fore due dates. 

No more overdue notices 
means an increased possibility 
of a $3.00 fee. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 


! FILM/LECTURE 


“MAIN PURPOSE” of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and other medita- 
tors/Transcendental Meditation/Question & answer period after 
film/8 to 10 PM/Science Lecture Hall 1/No fee 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Cowell College Dining Hall/6:30 PM 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 


CONCERT/PLAY 

THE CONTEMPORARIES, a local 16 piece jazz-band conducted by 
Frank Leal/“DEAD AT FORTY”, a one-man show based on the 
works of former night club comedian Lenny Bruce/Presented by 
THE NEXT THEATRE, a local experimentaldrama group/Starring 
Michael Burkett/Produced & directed by Norman Eugene Pesenti/ 
8:00 PM/College V D.H./75¢ 


DRAMA 


THE MISER: by Moliere/Edward Franks, ‘director; Sherwood Dud- 
ley, master of the music/Chamber Orchestra & Ballet of College V/ 
8:00 PM/Barn Theatre/$1.25 general, $1.00 students/Tickets avail- 
able at C & R Activities Office , 


FOLKDANCE WORKSHOPS 

ATANAS KOLAROUSKI, Macedonian dancer/Advanced, 3:15 to 
5:15 PM, Stevenson D.H./Beginning & Intermediate, 8:30 to 10 
PM, Fieldhouse/No fee 


“a SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 
‘ DRAMA* 
MONDAY, JANUARY 24 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:00 PM 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6:00 PM 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
DR. B. COLEMAN, U.S. Geological Survey/‘‘Volcanism and Opening 
of the Red Sea’’/4:00 PM/Rm. 165, Applied Sciences/No fee 


SCREENING/LECTURE 
PROF. STANDISH D. LAWDER, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
/The Films of Standish Lawder/8 to 10 PM/PA Concert Hall/No fee 


DISCUSSION 
“RITUAL AND RELIGION”/8:30 PM/Recreation Bldg. next to 
Music East 


COLLEGE NIGAT. 
Merrill College Dining Hall/6:30 PM 


POETRY READING 

GARY SNYDER: Graduate of Reed College/8:00PM/Stevenson D.H. 
/SO¢ 

INAUGURAL LECTURE 

CESAR L. BARBER, Professor of Literature/“‘On or About Shake- 
speare”’/8:00 PM/Science Lecture Hall 3/No fee 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 


LECTURE 
Second Lecture/Meeting and conclusion of Introductory to Tran- 
scendental Meditation/8:00 PM/Science Lecture Hall 1/No fee 


CULTURE BREAK 
COWELL COLLEGE CULTURE BREAK/6:30 PM/Through Sunday 


*See listing above 


| 
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Teacher training program faces crisis 
as ‘seed’ funding is terminated 


WILL R.A.T.E. PROGRAM END IN AUGUST? / FISCAL PROBE AHEAD 


. BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 
The question remains: is the 
University going to commit it- 
self financially to a program of 
teacher education or will the 
teacher intern program and edu- 


- cation field study be allowed to 
’ end? 


The RATE program or Teach- 
er Education program was started 
in 1969 by the State Depart- 
ment of Education under the 
Bureau of Professional Develop- 
ment. 

The understanding that the 
Department of Education felt it 
had with the University was that 
the State would provide “seed 
money” for three years to estab- 
lish and develop an “innovative 
teacher training model.” At the 
end of those three years the Uni- 
versity would “pick up” and 
continue the program. 

The University maintains it 
made no such agreement. While 
it has not said no to the teacher 
training request, the fact that the 
University’s budget has been cut 
considerably and that it received 
only 27 of the 40 requested fa- 
culty-assigned positions request- 
ed leaves the Teacher Education 
supporters little reason to hope. 

However, as far as the state is 
concerned the RATE program 
will end at UCSC August 31, 
1972. Just what will happen then 
Chancellor Dean McHenry stated 
at a, press conference yesterday, 
“I don’t know. You have to talk 
to Vice Chancellor Smith about 
that.” — 


LAVISH SCALE 


In anticipation of this pro- 
blem the RATE program staff 
submitted a proposal last fall to 
the academic planning com- 
mittee. The proposal requested 
the program be granted $60,000 
while the current operating bud- 
get totals $96,000 yearly. Which 
the Chancellor considered “‘i- 
nanced at a fairly lavish scale.” 
He said ‘“‘a cost survey on RATE 
will be underway.” 

~The financial situation is com- 
‘pounded by the problem of time. 
Since RATE’s primary concern 
is with fifth year graduate in- 
terns in education, college gra- 
duates interested in receiving 
their teacher’s credentials from 
UCSC must apply, be screened, 
and accepted by June. Because 
the future of the program is 
questionable applications have 
not even been sent out though 
over 300 students have expressed 
an interest. 

Ralph Poblano, Chairman on 
the Committee on Education 
stated ‘“‘it is estimated that over 
25 percent of the students at 
UCSC are interested in becoming 
teachers. The RATE program 
gives young people a chance to 
try it out.” 

The ending of the RATE pro- 
gram would effect UCSC stu- 
dents in other ways. 

Since teacher education pro- 
vides a class for 100 to 150 
students a quarter, its ending 
would add to the already grow- 
ing demands on University faci- 
lities and faculty, increasing class" 
sizes as 400 field study positions 


are canceled. 

Unmeasureable would be the 
effects of the programs ending 
on University and Community 
Relations. Local teacher support 
for the program was strong and 
in an effort to apply pressure on 
the University, students initiated 
a letter-writing campaign. Parti- 
cipants include teachers and prin- 
cipals of school in which assis- 
tants had worked. Local poli- 
ticians have also been approach- 
ed. 

FED UP STAFF 


Even if the RATE program is 
funded by the University there 
is concern over the shape it will 


take. Diaz’s resignation has in-_ 


creased student fears that mem- 
bers of the programs’ staff will 
leave their positions. Susan Ekin, 
an undergraduate working to 
save RATE, stated ‘Most of the 
staff is fed up with the Univer- 
sity’s non-commitment. If the 
program is not continued this 
year the staff will scatter and we 
will lose the valuable resource 
their experience represents.” 

, The Chancellor does not seem 
to agree. One of the proposed 
ways to save money includes a 
“smaller staff” 

However, the Education Com- 
mittee is to receive two of the 27 


new faculty slots. As of now the 
committee has only three pro- 
fessors. “With these five,” the 
Chancellor said, “We can put 
on a pretty good show.” 


This is not the first time the © 


Education Department has been 
limited by funds. A proposal for 
a Master’s Degree Program with 
emphasis on a cross-cultural ex- 
perience was refused by the Gra- 
duate Council because it had no 


money to hire the required staff. 
If RATE is not funded by the 


_ University the teacher training 


program at UCSC would be un- 
der the direction of Teacher 
Corps. It will involve those col- 
lege graduates interested in earn- 
ing a secondary credential and 
who have experience in bi-lingual 
teaching. Hovever, they will op- 
erate out of Salinas. 

So far no attempt has been 


. made by RATE staffers to locate 


private or federal funds. “‘We are 
interested in the University mak- 
ing a commitment,” Poblano 
stated. “If we try to find other 
sources of funds that will never 
happen.” 

Students interested in work- 
ing to help the RATE program 
are encouraged to attend a meet- 
ing Thursday night in the Cowell 
Fireside Lounge at 7:30. 


ANTI - RECRUITMENT 


DEMONSTRATION 


IS PLANNED 


Special to the Press 


At this time, United States 
Marine Recruiters still plan to 
enter the UCSC campus tonor- 
row. 

Several organizations, includ- 
ing the campus chapter of the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, have announced plans to 
demonstrate opposition to the 
visit. é 

Tuesday night the Stevenson 
Student Council passed a reso- 
lution ‘opposing the use of UC- 
SC facilities for Marine Corps 
recruitment’”’. 

Earlier Tuesday, an issue of 
the Stevenson Libre was distri- 
buted describing past actions of 
students opposed to the military 
recruitment, and carried a state- 
ment by the Labor Support Com 
mittee describing the Marines as 
a military institution contrary 
to the interests of ‘“‘the greatest 
nunber of workers and students.” 

The committee further de- 
clared that there should be “‘no 
military recruitment on this cam- 

us.”” 

One leaflet has called stu- 
dents to meet the Marines at 
the Applied Sciences building 
and “let them know they are 
not welcome.” 

SCRAP witl meet tonight at 
8:00pm in the Merrill dining 


Ben Dunne, chairman of the 
campus branch of the Vietnam 
Vets, and Bob Karp said they 
are trying to get another idea 


across in their actions against 
the recruiters. 

They noted that the Marines 
are a major part of the racist 
Vietnamization program of 
bombing combined with a resi- 
dual force of “hard core” US 
troops, taking an “acceptable” 
level of casualties. 

Karp pointed out to the 
Council that the Marines are 
coming out to recruit, not to 
simply discuss the organization 
they represent. 

Later he said, “The Vietnam 


War reminds us that major de-- 


cisions are made in the US with 
little concern for those most af- 
fected at home and abroad. The 
US charters its own destruction 
by the illigitimate use of cio- 
lence, the armed forces, and po- 
lice to impose social and econom 
ic arrangements of its choice, 
and to destroy those who at- 
tempt to achieve popular con- 
trol over their affairs. 

“It is not enough to decry 
the illigitimate authority, 
if it is illigitimate; it must be 
fought. As the armed forces of 
the Uhited States continue to 
deprive the people of Indochina 
of their basic right to live, so 
must we deprive the Marine 
Corps of the lesser and immoral 
privilege of recruiting for the 
culture of death.” 

The recruiters are scheduled 
to arrive at Room 301 in the 
Applied Sciences building at 9:00 
am tonorrow. 
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From Front Page 
has the short run effect of let- 
ting Representative Burt Talcott 
continue to represent the area 
(the 12th Congressional District). 

Assembly Speaker Bob Mor- 
etti first learned of Tuesday’s de- 
cision about two hours before a 
press release was issued in San 
Francisco at.2:00pm. 

By coincidence, a Press re- 
porter was in Moretti’s office 
when an aide entered with the 
news. 

“Goddamn, I don’t think I 
want to go through all this 
again,’ was the Democrat’s first 
reaction. He referred to the dif- 
ficult task the legislature now 
faces of once again trying to 
agree on a geographical basis for 
political life in California. 

The Court’s deadline for new 
reapportionnent agreements is 
the day on which election re- 
sults from the November elec- 
tions are tabulated. 

Assembly minority leader, Ro- 
bert Monagan, a_ Republican, 
termed the decision a ‘victory 
for the people of California.” 

He noted the Court’s unwill- 
ingness to accept reapportion- 
ment plans which were “the . 
spoils of political warfare’’. 

“The Court has shown an un- 
willingness to violate the legis- 
lative prerogatives by upholding 
the veto power of the Governor,” 
Monagan said. 

Lieutenant Governor Reinec- 
ke, also a Republican, said, how 
ever, that the judgment was a 
“total copout by the Establish- 
ment’’. 

He said he could understand 
the frustrations of the young 


people and their motivation for — 
going into the streets. 


“There is really no relief to be 
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found,”’ Reinecke said, “The Es- 
tablishnent is insensitive to the 
needs and desires of the young 
and the minorities.” 

At this point, he is consider- 
ing both an appeal to the US 
Supreme Court and a people’s 
initiative on reapportionnent. 

Moretti said in a press confer- 
ence, “I think that the court has 
clearly indicated that we should 
go ahead and pass another re- 
apportionnent bill this session 
of the legislature, so as was my 
posture during the last session. 
I will pass any bill that the 


Senate desires.” 
“In the event that there is 


an agreement very*very soon, we 
will be able to run in the ‘new 
districts as of the 1972 elections. 

“That not being the case, 
we'll run in our present districts. 
If there is no agreed-to-and-signed 
plan by the end of this session 
of the legislature, the Court has 
said it will apply for the 
elections from 1974 through 
1980. 

“I don’t think there are any 
chances of reaching agreement 
on this year’s elections.” 

A press release stated that 
the decision ruled the Reappor- 
tionnent Commission invalid. 

A dispute arose, however, as 
this point was discussed at a 
Tuesday afternoon press confer- 
ence called by five members of 
the state Senate. 

James Mills, President Pro 
Temporte of the Senate, stated 
that the Reapportionnent Com- 
mission was ‘‘dead forever”’. 

John Harmer, Senate Repub- 
lican Caucus Chariman, coun- 
tered by saying that the wording 
of the decision only invalidated 
the conmission in this particular 
case. 


New Congressional districts 


Source: Henry Waxman, Chairman 


California Assembly Elections and Reapportionment Conmittee 


